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| Equipment 
Appeals to the And Endowment 


Readers of the Survey:— —_ 
Directed specifically toward quality in educa- 


To Pray more urgently that the Lord tion. Enrollment limited. 


of the harvest may thrust forth laborers | a ” 
into His harvest, | If interested in matriculating a boy, or invest- 


ing funds in a College conspicuous for quality 
To Pray for this Seminary that she | service, write to: 
i 
may be enabled to train her sons more | WILLIAM J. MARTIN, President, 
and more efficiently for the greatest work | 


committed to man—preaching the Gospel DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


of Christ. | DAVIDSON, N. C. 
| 





Remember Union Seminary in your will--“The Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia” 
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Here is a Fine Suggestion 


Below is an announcement carried in the August number of “Our Church at Work,” 
the monthly magazine issued by the First Presbyterian Church of Festus, Mo. This an- 
nouncement carries a suggestion that might be of real value to some other congregations: 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL 


1 batter; “The Best Hymn Book Now in Existence” 
Cresbyterian 
cit, Prepared Especially to Meet the Needs of Our Church 


500 choicest Hymns, Chants, Doxolegies, Musical Responses, etc., 
completely classified and indexed. 53 pages Scripture Responsive Read- 
ings. 

Buy one or more for the church to be left at the church. 

Music Edition, $1.25 Words Edition, 50c 





We cannot at present buy them out of the general treasury, but 
if every member and each organization will buy one or more copies 
we can easily supply our church with ample copies of this splendid hymnal to meet our 
needs, and not work a hardship on any one or any organization. The new Hymnal will 
greatly improve the worship of cur church and if you are willing to do your part please 
let your pastor know by Sunday, August 19th. If possible hand him the money by then. 
If you cannot buy the music edition, then buy the words edition.” 


Send All Orders to PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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GET READY FOR 
MISSION STUDY 
CLASSES 


November is Home Mission month. 
The book that has been selected is ideal 
for the purpose. It is the new book 
on country life, “Christ and the Coun- 
try People,” by our own Dr. McLaugh- 
lin. Every one is more or less inter- 
ested in a fine, well-developed coun- 
try life, and this book is just the thing 
to arouse afresh that interest and bring 
us up to date on country life, as it is 
today and as we hope it will be in other 
days; the book not only gives facts 
concerning the present but sets up reas- 
onable ideals for the future to work 
out and to which we may look forward. 


Any normal individual should thor- 
oughly enjoy a group study under a 
competent leader where this book is 
used as text. 


Get a copy now and begin to study 
it alone. Then when you come to the 
group you will be ready to contribute 
your share to the group discusion as 
well as to receive the benefit of the 
opinions of other informed members. 


Prices of this book: Student’s edi- 
tion, in paper binding, 50c; Library 
edition, full cloth, $1.00. Postpaid. 


Send All Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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BLUE-BIRD BUDGET BOX 


Teaches the Child How to Save and to 
Properly Use Money Earned. 


te: 





Consists of a beautiful box with 
hinged top, printed in colors, with 
glassine front showing five little boxes 
inside with colored picture on each. 
The plan, briefly, is this: All earn- 
ings for a week are to be placed in the 
first small box. Then these earning; 
are to be taken out and distributed, 
as planned, in the other four boxes, 
which are as follows: God’s Box (for 
tithes and offerings) ; Savings Box (to 
deposit in bank); Spending Box (self- 
needs, pleasure, improvements) ; Giving 
Box (gifts to friends and loved ones). 

The plan is fully explained in accom- 
panying directions for use, and can be 
varied or changed to meet special needs. 
Order one and try it out. Price, $1.00. 
Postpaid. 

Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


























A Column | 
for the 
Men-of-the-Church 


Go up beforehand and see your 
lodging. Look through all your 
Father’s rooms in heaven; in your 
Father’s house are many dwelling 
places—men take a view of lands 
before they buy them. I know that 
Christ hath made the bargain al- 
ready; but be kind to the house ye 
are going to, and see it often. Set 
your heart on things that are above, 
where Christ is at the right hand of 
God.—Samuel Rutherford. 

—-—0--—- 
ROBBING 


“Go easy now, brother, and don’t say 
too much 
About money and giving and tithing 
and such!” 
So heeded the preacher; and ceased 
for to tell 
That the earth is the Lord’s—all the 
cattle that dwell 
On the hilltops, the fruits of the 
tree and the vine, 
The wealth of the soil and the sea 
and the mine! 
That men are retainers and tenants 
alone, 
The servants and stewards of God 
on his throne! ‘ 
Now preacher and people are poor 
and distressed, 
And life is a dreary, hard struggle 
at best; 
And none seems to know as he 
labors and delves 
That in robbing the Lord we have 
robbed our own selves! 
—Rufus Lee Dodd, 
in “The Christian Indez.” 
—Oo-——- 


He only is great of heart who 
floods the world with a great affec- 
tion. He only is great of mind who 
stirs the world with great thoughts. 
He only is great of will who does 
something to shape the world to a 
great career. And he is greatest who 
does the most of all these things, 
and does them best.—Roswell D. 
Hitchcock. 

—0-—- 


Where we are going determines 
the kind of company we shall have 
on the way. The souls that travel 
Zionward keep company with the 
choicest spirits of earth. They have 
for companions the holy, the wise, 
and the brave. 

“Agonize” is not a popular word 
in the modern church’s vocabulary. 
“Organize” appears to have the su- 
preme place. We organize more 
than we agonize. But it is in agoniz- 
ing intercession that the real con- 
flict in our time is to be won. Rivers 
of vitality have their rise in souls 
that are on their knees before God.— 
J. H. Jowett. 














BIG BOOK 
BARGAIN 


(JUST A FEW SETS LEFT) 


For Preachers 
For Church Workers 


For Sunday School 
Teachers 


Here are Ten Standard Reference 
Books, covering practically every branch 
of Christian effort, at a big saving over 
lowest prices at which they have ever 
sold heretofore. 


$34.25 Worth of Beoks 
for $20.00 


Regular 

Price 
Jamieson, Fausset and 
Brown’s Great Commen- 
tary on the Bible. In one 

VORUOMOG: oucoacteeciw eke $ 7.50 


The Days of His Flesh. By 
David Smith, D. D.---~_-- 2.00 


5,000 Best Modern Illustra- 
tions. By G. B. F. Hal- 
Gn, 2. Thi wscneuiudeethacs 4.00 


A Harmony of the Gospels. 
By A. T. Robertson, M. 
A, BED, Ta Ban ae 2.50 


The Story of the Hymns 
and Tunes. By Brown 
and Butterworth _____ __ 2.25 


The Expositor’s Treasury 
of Children’s Sermons. 
Edited by Sir W. Robert- 
G0) NIGO 5 2c a eee 3.00 


Preparing to Preach. By 
David R. Breed, M. A., 
Di Di ak deena 3.00 


History of the Christian 
Church. By F. J. Foakes- 
dackson, D:D. Los ck oe 3.00 


The Life and Letters of St. 
Paul. By David Smith, 
DD. 2nceeee eae 3.00 


A Dictionary of the Bible. 
By John D. Davis, D. D. 4.00 


Total Regular Price__$34.25 
Our Special Price ___._ 20.00 





Your Saving -------- $14.25 
Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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$ 1 .00 A fine list of Religious Books that have & 1 .00 


sold up to $2.50 and $3.00. New editions, 
each volume, Onlly............ceseeeeeeeeeee 1.00 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 

By Alexander Whyte, D. D. 
Twenty-three sermons on certain Bible types of 
prayer as illustrated by the prayers of Moses, Elijah, 
Job, Paul and Christ. The British Weekly says: 
“A volume like this could only proceed as Doctor 
Whyte puts it ‘out of my heart-sore experience.’ 
Every page tingles with the living intercourse with 
the grace of God, and the God of grace.’’ 307 pages. 


THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 
By W. M. Clow, B. D. 

“If the substance of this book were received and 
reproduced by the ministry of our churches, it would 
put iron in our blood, heart in our work, and joy 
into our people,’”’ says W. H. Griffith Thomas. 330 
pages. 


THE PREACHER—HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By J. H. Jowett, D. D. 
Seven great chapters, the Yale lectures on Preach- 
ing. Dr. Jowett’s conception of the preacher’s voca- 
tion is that of the practical idealist. 239 pages. 


THE LORD OF LIFE AND DEATH 
By J. D. Jones, D. D. 

Fifteen great chapters on the power of Jesus to 
overcome death with Lfe. Some of the chapters are: 
The Raising of Lazarus. The Twelve-hour Day. 
Thomas. Jesus and Mary. Jesus and Martha. Resur- 
rection and Life. The Tears of Jesus. Jesus and 
the Jews. The Prayer of Jesus. 224 pages. 


THE WICKET GATE 
By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy. 

If ever a man did, Studdert-Kennedy has won the 
hearts of men. In this book he gives us phrase by 
phrase a great series of sermons on the Prayer of 
Jesus. 246 pages. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE 
By Alexander B. Bruce, D. D. 

A complete and thorough study of the records in 
the four gospels from the time the apostles were 
called to be “Fishers of Men,” closing with the 
magnificent challenge in their “waiting for power 
from on high.” 564 pages. 


THE PASTOR HIS OWN EVANGELIST 
Introduction by J. Wilbur Chapman and Charles 
L. Goodell. How to prepare for a revival, methods, 
texts, seed thoughts, and hundreds of illustrations 
from the Bible and the world’s great preachers. 439 
pages. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 
By William Taylor, D. D. 

A companion volume to Taylor’s “Parables.” Defi- 
nitely designed to be practical, these books are homi- 
letic rather than critical. Thirty-two chapters of 
exposition and illustration on the great works of 
Jesus. 455 pages. 


THE QUEST FOR SOULS 
By George W. Truett. 
Twenty-four great revival sermons beginning with 
a sermon on prayer leading to the great problem of 
seeking souls for Christ. 389 pages. 


ONE HUNDRED SERMONS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS AND OCCASIONS 
Compiled by G. B. F. Hallock 
Offers the busy preacher a choice of best sermons 
by well-known preachers on our National, Church 
and Sunday School aniversaries, dedicatory and fra- 
ternity services. Hundreds of illustrations for all 

special days. 566 pages. 


ONE HUNDRED REVIVAL SERMONS AND 
OUTLINES 
Compiled by Frederick Barton 
Spurgeon, Moody, Maclaren, Chapman, Pierson, 
Broughton, Dixon, Parker, Meyer, Simpson are some 
of the great evangelists whose sermons are included 
in this volume. 463 pages. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SERMONS FOR 
CHILDREN 
Compiled by G. B. F. Hallock 


Story sermons, object sermons, drama sermons, 
sermons for special days and the entire church year, 
by over thirty different preachers noted for their 
skill in addressing young people. 305 pages. 


ONE HUNDRED PRAYER MEETING 
TALKS AND PLANS 
Compiled by Frederick Barton 

Introduction by F. B. Meyer, “‘The prayer meet- 
ing is the power-house of the church,” says Dr. 
Meyer. Here are twelve hundred illustrations of 
anecdote and experience. Outline talks, texts, ex- 
pansive thoughts. 543 pages. : 


ONE HUNDRED GREAT TEXTS AND 
THEIR TREATMENT 
Compiled by Frederick Barton 

The great texts of the Bible as they were ex: 
pounded by Joseph Parker, Moody, F. B. Meyer, Phil- 
lips Brooks, and many others. With illuminative 
comment, illustrative thoughts and incidents, and 750 
illustrations, indexed for ready reference. 520 pages. 


ONE THOUSAND THOUGHTS FOR 
FUNERAL OCCASIONS 
Compiled by Frederick Barton 
Contains quotable poetry, illustrations, texts with 
outlines and suggestions, thoughts and themes ar- 
ranged for ready reference. 561 pages. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 
By William Taylor, D. D. 
A foundation book of expository and _ illustrative 
material for preaching on the great words of Jesus. 
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Books for Presby- 
terians-and Others 


These books are good all the way 
through. They are strong, helpful and 
wholesome for any one who loves good 
literature. 


THE CAPTIVES OF ABB’S VALLEY 
By a Son of Mary Moore 

A true and thrilling narrative of 
early pioneer life in what is now 
Southwestern Virginia. Indian raids 
and massacres; hair-breadth escapes; 
fighting the wilds and winning victo- 
ries over savage humans and beasts. 
And through it all a full and implicit 
trust in God. New edition. Cloth. 
Original wood-cut illustrations. Price, 
75c¢. 


THE HEART OF MARY 
By Dunbar H. Ogden, D. D. 

A brief, but exceedingly scholarly 
study of the Mother of Jesus. Large 
type, India-tinted antique finish paper. 
Frontispiece, photo reproduction of 
Seifert’s Madonna. Art cloth, gold 
stamped. Price, $1.00. 


PIONEER DAYS IN ARKANSAS 
By S. H. Chester, D. D. 

A heart-gripping narrative of the be- 
ginnings and later development of life 
in the Southwest. The book is beauti- 
fully and artistically made. Heavy 
art paper, tipped-in illustrations. Fron- 
tispiece, half-tone cut of author. Price, 
50c. 


BORDERLANDS OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN 

By J. Gray McAllister, D. D., LL. D., 
Lit. D 


A notable compendium of facts for 
travelers in Mediterranean lands, and 
a never-ending source of interest to 
those who have not had this privilege. 
Profusely illustrated; beautifully print- 
ed; bound in silk vellum. Price, $2.50. 


THE FACT OF CHRISTIANITY 
By S. L. Morris, D. D. 


This book has met with a fine recep- 
tion by those who know the author’s 
ability as a scholar, preacher and 
writer. It contains a wealth of infor- 
mation that it would be difficult to 
= in so condensed a form. Price, 
1.00. 


NEEDED COUNSEL FOR NEW 
CHRISTIANS 
By Rev. S. M. Glasgow, D. D. 


: A message to new converts as they 
join the church. Price, paper, 25c. 


THE BIBLE: WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
IT CAME DOWN TO US 
A brief account of the origin of the 
Bible, its divisions, the story of vari- 
ous translations, and versions now in 
use. Fine for group study. Price, 
paper, 20c. 


THE CHRIST OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
By Edward Mack, D. D. 

This author is a recognized author- 
ity. In this book he gives studies in 
the beginning and growth of the Mes- 
sianic prophecy. Price, $1.50. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
































SURPRISE 


O little bulb, uncouth, 
Ragged and rusty brown, 
Have you some dew of youth? 

Have you a crimson gown? 

Plant me and see 

What I shall be,— 

God’s fine surprise 

Before your eyes! 


O fuzzy ugliness, 
Poor, helpless, crawling worm 
Can any loveliness 
Be in that sluggish form. 
Hide me and see 
What I shall be,— 
God’s bright surprise 
Before your eyes! 


A body wearing out, 
A crumbling house of clay. 
O agony of doubt 
And darkness and dismay. 
Trust God and see 
What I shall be,— 
His best surprise 
Before your eyes. 


—Maltbie Babcock. 


—o-——_- 


Sometimes I compare the troubles 
we have to undergo in the course 
of a year to a great bundle of fagots. 
far too large for us to lift. But God 
does not require us to carry the 
whole at once. He mercifully unties 
the bundles, and gives us first one 
stick, which we are able to carry 
today, and then another, which we 
are able to carry tomorrow, and so 
on. This we might easily manage 
if we would only take the burden ap- 
pointed for each day; but we choose 
to increase our trouble by carrying 
yesterday’s stick over again today 
and adding tomorrow’s burden to our 
load before we are required to bear 
it—John Newton. 


—_-0-——_ 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 


Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 


Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees; 


Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fear of what may come, 
I cast it all away 


Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 


Where ill thoughts die and good are 
born 


Out in the fields with God! 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


—-0-—-———_ 


Remember the _ tea-kettle—though 
up to its neck in hot water, it con- 
tinues to sing—Pilgrim Herald. 


Radio indust St abate 
Unere are four gqod Jobs for every 4 
Men who haven't made right connections and 
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Radio Institute, ag ty 22P5. Washington, D.C. 




















“The Sanitary” individual Cups| 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The indi- 
vidual, 







vice per- * 

mits an 
im pres- 
sive ceremony. 


SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
itate laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 


satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
juotations, 

3ANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester. N. Y. 




















The Westminster Service Bureau 


affiliated with the Westminster Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, can put Churches and In- 
stitutions in touch with pastor’s assist- 
ants, directors of religious education or 
young people’s work, secretaries, and 
other helpers—giving full information 
concerning either men or women of 
character, training and ability. You 
will not be flooded with applications. 
The Bureau is in no sense a commercial 
organization. Service free to churches 
and institutions at three-fifths the usual 
charge to workers and teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 























The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions fur 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 


teachers and workers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Evangelization of the World 


S. L. 


Jesus had a _ world-outlook. 
An Oriental, native of one of 
the smallest of countries, mem- 
ber of the narrowest of races, 
he rose sheer above his people, 
his times, his training, tradi- 
tions and environments, and 
was the first whose sympathies 
and purposes embraced the 
whole world of mankind, irre- 
spective of race prejudices and 
national ambitions—“‘God so 
loved the world.”—“The field 
is the world’”—“Go ye into all 
the world.” 

One’s conception of the “world,” expressed in terms 
of a definition, reveals his conception of the mission 
of Christ, the task of the Church, and, indirectly, his 
mental and spiritual attitude as to his consequent re- 
sponsibility for promoting Christ’s ideals and bringing 
in the kingdom. 1. The “World” is one of the eight 
planets revolving around the sun, but not even a first- 
class planet, Jupiter the largest being twelve hundred 
times the size of our earth. 2. The “world” is the 
vast populations of the globe, “of all nations and kin- 
dred and peoples and tongues,” ever increasing, and’ 
estimated at this time as 1,750,000,000—an infinitesimal 
fraction, however, including the past and future of the 
world which “God so loved.” It requires two hemi- 
spheres to make a world, known as the Eastern and 
Western. In the religious domain they are the hemi- 
spheres of Home and Foreign Missions. To eliminate 
either hemisphere of Christian service is to discredit the 
larger conception of Christ’s ideal and to narrow corre- 
spondingly the scope of the Church’s paramount task. 

The Great Commission, crystallized into the theme, 
The Evangelization of the World, is the basis of all 
missionary operations, the charter of the world-kingdom 
of Christ. It consists of three parts—separate com- 
mands of Christ: 1. The limited: “Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel”—equivalent to “beginning 
at Jerusalem.” 2. The enlarged: ”Go ye into all the 
world”—equivalent to “Go teach all nations.” 3. The 


ple of the church. 


all-inclusive: “And ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

The unscriptural and unfortunate distinction between 


The fall season brings the time for our first 
mission study book, “Christ and the Coun- 
try People’, by Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, 
D. D., Country Church Director, and we will 
need to be making preparations for this study 
among the men and women and young peo- 


We are trying more and more to get away 
from what Dr. Morris characterizes as “the 
unscriptural and unfortunate distinction be- 
tween Home and Foreign Missions’. 
accompanying article gives us a fine back- 
ground for our thought and study. 


Morris 


Home and Foreign Missions is 
the source of many errors and 
has greatly retarded the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom. 1. One 
pernicious error is to lay undue 
emphasis on “beginning at 
Jerusalem.” It has crystallized 
into the half-truth, “Charity 
begins at home,” with its at- 
tendant, inexcusable excuse— 
“enough work to be done at 
home.” If the Church remains 
at “Jerusalem” until every in- 
dividual is converted, it would 
never advance beyond “Jerusalem” while the world 
stands. 2. The corresponding, equally mischievous 
error is to limit the commission to the heathen world. 
This conception is as narrow as the first, reducing the 
task of the Church to a part rather than the whole. 
It is never said, “Go ye into all” the civilized, or into 
all the heathen world, but into all the world. Let no 
one flatter himself that his is a world-program if he 
limits it either to home or heathen sphere of activity. Is 
not the time propitious for discarding all narrow con- 
ceptions of the task of the Church, and for so enlarg- 
ing the thought of men as to take into calculation a real 
world-program, and into their sympathies every phase 
of missionary effort included in, and essential to, the 
fulfilment of the Great Commission? 

Anticipating the effects.of the Great Commission on 
the world, Christ in his parables has forecast the two 
opposite resultant developments, by way of contrast, 
one material and outward; the other, ‘spiritual and un- 
seen: 1. “The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain 
of mustard seed which indeed is the least of 
all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, etc.” That represents Christendom, the human 
resultant of the gospel, nominal Christianity promoted 
by false methods, emphasis on numbers, worldly con- 
sideration, etc. 2. “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal till the whole was leavened.” That 
is the divine purpose, spiritual Christianity, the king- 
dom that “cometh not with observation.” The two 
parables illustrate the vast difference between Christen- - 
dom and Christianity. 

These two objectives may be expressed in other terms, 
such as evangelizing the world, and Christianizing 
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Christendom. The evangelist casts the gospel “net into 
the sea” of humanity and “gathers of every kind.” The 
pastor, by applying the principles of the kingdom, auto- 
matically “gathers the good into vessels” of useful serv- 
ice, typical of the final separation “at the end of the 
world severing the wicked from among the 
just.” On a larger scale, Foreign Missions is an evan- 
gelistic program, while Home Missions is a Christiantz- 
ing process. Each is equally important and the com- 
plement of the other. 

If either objective overshadows or over-balances the 
other, the result is disastrous to the kingdom. They 
must go hand in hand, pari passu. The effect of Con- 
stantine’s program for indiscriminate world-conquest by 
Christianity, with its illegitimate methods—converting 
the chief of the tribe, proclaiming the nation Chris- 
tian and baptizing them en masse—led to nominal 
Christianity, and the Dark Ages. In like manner the 
neglect of Foreign Missions in the early centuries of 
the Protestant Reformation resulted in the stagnation of 
spiritual life, necessitating the rise of Puritanism, the 
Methodist Revival and the Foreign Mission awakening 
under Carey, Morrison, Judson and others. 

Church history has impressed no lesson more for- 
cibly than the fact that it is easier to evangelize a 
nation than to maintain the purity of the truth. It 
is easier to conquer a country for Christ than to hold 
it for Christ. Where is Jersualem, the Mother Church? 
Where is Antioch, that sent out Paul and Barnabas, 
the first distinctive foreign missionaries? Where is 
the Church of Asia Minor, that had its Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Philadelphia, etc.? Where is North Africa, with her 
great churches of Alexandria, Hippo, etc., that con- 
tained in the early days of Christianity a thousand 
(Presbyterian) bishops? In all the region around the 
Mediterranean, where Christianity had its earliest and 
grandest triumphs, in all Bible Lands, Mohammedanism 
has uprooted Christianity, and from hundreds of mina- 
rets and towers 200,000,000 followers of the “false 
Prophet” hear the call: “God is God and there is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is His prophet.” 

Will history repeat itself in the United States? It 
may be thought that in our “Christian country” with 
its splendid civilization, material development and great 
religious organizations, there is no danger of degenera- 
tion; and yet the danger may lie just in the direction 
of our splendid civilization and material progress. The 
Church is being over-organized and cumbered with ma- 
chinery till in danger of breaking beneath its own 
weight. Machinery is being substituted for spirituality. 
Culture is more in evidence than piety. The Church is 
becoming “rich and increased with goods” and in dan- 
ger of becoming satisfied. Commercialism and wordli- 
hess are sapping in many places the life of the Church. 

The Church may make either of two costly mistakes: 


1. All the emphasis may be placed on foreign missions, 
as has been the policy of the Moravian Church. A 
bishop of that grand, missionary Church, travelling re- 
cently on the train with a Baptist minister, admitted 
that it had been the great mistake of his Church. As 
a consequence, it has transferred itself to foreign fields 
and comparatively lost its grip at home, a tremendous 
factor in the world’s evangelization abroad, but an un- 
important element in the great struggle of spiritual 
forces for the conquest of this land for Christ. 2. It 
may array itself against missions, as has been done by 
the Primitive Baptist Church; and as a consequence, 
although containing many most excellent Christian peo- 
ple, it is shrivelling into smaller proportions and retir- 
ing to mountain regions and backwoods settlements. 

The two greatest enterprises confronting the Church 
of the Twentieth Century are the Evangelization of the 
World and the Christianization of America. The first 
is the aim and purpose of the department of Church 
operations known as Foreign Missions. The second 
is the task of the co-ordinate department designated 
Home Missions. The two stand to each other in the 
relation of circumference and circle, and to enlarge the 
circumference is to increase the area included in the 
circle. The successes of Foreign Missions, therefore, 
necessarily enlarge the sphere of Home Missions. 

They are as mutually dependent for the advance of 
the Kingdom of Christ as the two oars of a boat, or 
the two departments of an army. The one is an advance 
guard for exploiting new territory, and the other is the 
base of supplies for sustaining the march. The one 
advances into new territory, establishing outposts; the 
other subjugates and assimilates it as an integra] part 
of the Kingdom. 

The evangelization of the world, at home and abroad, 
is the gigantic task that challenges the Church in this 
century; and the practical problem that confronts it is 
financing its vast world-program. One method is the 
haphazard, sentimental, emotional, one-sided appeal for 
an individual cause. ‘The other is the recognition of 
the wholeness and oneness of the task, and by a well 
balanced budget, uniting all the forces of the Church 
in faithful teamwork for financing the whole work of 
the Church. 

The need of the great heathen world is so appalling 
that it taxes the sympathy and resources of the Church 
beyond all calculation. At the same time, paganism 
is challenging America to a trial of strength—and a 
testing of moral principles. To lose the battle in 
America today is to postpone the spiritual conquest of 
the world for generations; to win America for Christ 
and the kingdom now is to guarantee the triumphant 


sway of the Cross in its spiritual influence “to the utter- 


most part of the earth.” 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The hills of Chosen 
look out across the har- 
bor at Fusan to the 
Islands of Japan; they 
fringe the banks of 
the mighty Yalu River 
where Manchuria be- 
gins. They rise and 
tall like the waves of 
the sea but in uneven 
undulations from end 
to end of the peninsula 
that has been torn with 
strife through the cen- 
turies, that has ever 
been coveted by its 
neighbor nations, that 
served as the link 
which brought pre- 
Buddhist J a pan into 
the culture and civili- 
zation of Asia at a time 
when the Western 
World had not as yet 


been conquered by the force of ideas, but was still slave 
to the force of the strong arm. 

If there be a symbol for the Korea of the past, the 
present and the promised future it is her hills. 
with mighty forests in the day of Korea’s greatness, they 
were ruthlessly stripped of their wealth through the years 
of official corruption until, barren and helpless, the prey 
to storm and rain, they menaced the fields of rice and 
barley in the valleys that so sorely needed protection 
from flood and drought. 

The hills of Korea look out from the harbor at Fusan 
and they border the waters of the Yalu, they march 


up and down the pe- 
ninsula, but the hills 
of Korea are changing, 
and in that change lies 
the story of what Korea 
is doing and of Korea’s 
true problem. It is not 
a story of war, of poli- 
tics, of diplomacy; it 
1s not even for the time 
being the story of a 
people’s struggle for 
political freedom. It 
is a story of rice and 
wheat, of silk and coal 
and cotton, of irriga- 
tion and _ scientific 
farming and of affores- 
tation. It is the story 
of an ancient and :sad- 
dened people’s struggle 
for economic equality 
that in turn they may 
have political freedom 





Changing Chosen 


By Frank H. HEDGES 











year. Seedlings were planted on the hillside to prevent the 
drifting of the sands, to control floods as well as to have the 
non-productive soil yield a return to the people of Chosen. 


Crowned 


—or equality. Korea 
has at last caught a 
glimpse of a brighter 
future. The Koreans 
now know that if they 
labor long and patient- 
ly and well, they them- 
selves shall enjoy the 
fruits of their labor in- 
stead of watching them 
wrested from their 
hands by a greedy and 
corrupt officialdom, 
The hills of Korea, 
barren, helpless, un- 
protected, a menace 
rather than a guardian 
so short a time ago, are 
changing. Tiny seed- 
lings are being set out 
all over their wind- 
swept nakedness. Al- 
ready in many places 
these seedlings have 


had a few years’ growth, and their roots are binding 
the sand, the dust, into firmer, more solid soil that 
will not wash down into the valleys to cover the rice 
field with the coming of great storms, but that will 
catch and hold the water and perform the service of a 
reservoir storing the moisture for the future. 

Ten years ago the hills of Korea seemed to be the 
bald pate of an old man who had run his course and 
was but waiting patiently to die. Covered with their scrub 


pines, which have just begun to grow, they look now 


e 


PE 3 | 





The bald, dreary hills of the top photograph are assuming a cloak 
of refreshing green in this picture. The Japanese administra- 
tion has been carrying on an active afforestation program in 
various parts of Chosen since the year 1907. 


like the close-cropped head of a young schoolboy, and 
with the change in the hills there is coming a change 


in Korean psychology, 
and the Korean is com- 
ing to look out on the 
world no longer as a 
bald, old man, but as 
a young schoolboy, 
with all of the school- 
boy’s ambition and 
energy. And yet, 
something of the ac- 
cumulated experiences 
and wisdom of the 
centuries of suffering 
and poverty remains, 
for the Korean people, 
except for the steadily 
diminishing firebrands, 
realize that they must 
-work to make and .ac- 
cumulate wealth if they 
would: purchase the 
place in political life 
and other fields of en- 
deavor which they covet. 
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And they are fortunate indeed that their suzerain na- 
tion, the Empire of Japan, sees the Korean problem as 
an economic rather than as a political, military or diplo- 
matic one. In talking with Koreans, Japanese and 
foreigners resident in Korea, not once was any topic 
brought into the conversation that savored of politics, 
but all were economic questions, until at the close of 
the conversation I would raise the political question my- 
self, but always to be answered with such a phrase as, 
“Politics have been relegated to the background—at 
least for the time being.” 


And so the story of Korea, the story of Korea’s hills 
and Korea’s people, must perforce be a tale of rice and 
silk and ginseng, of the building of railways and the 
making of roads, with here and there a few factory 
chimneys and mines. But before that story is told -it 
is well to sketch the peninsula of Korea, to picture the 
people and the civilization who are the dramatis per- 
sonae. = 

Fusan, the gateway to Korea from Japan, is a port 
that might be picturesque but that is not. Approached 
just as the sun rises from the sea astern, mountains and 
mountain islands ring the harbor about in a rough, un- 
even circle, while their crests and ridges are even more 
jagged and disorderly than the shore line. The city 
of Fusan and its clustering neighbors do not reveal 
themselves in fullness from the harbor. The little group 
of buildings at the dock stand out, and farther along 
the shore are seen the chimneys of railroad yards and 
cotton spinning mills. The torii of a Shinto shrine, 
unfailing emblem of Japan, crowns a low hill that 
overlooks the town, but on a higher hill in another sec- 
tion there stands a far more magnificent building whose 
spire bears a Christian cross. Only crumbling walls and 
unkempt courtyards give evidence that Korea once was 
a stronghold of the Buddhist faith. 


Fusan is an industrial and a railway town, but it 
is almost the only center of this sort in all Korea, for 
more than eight out of ten Koreans labor in the fields 
to wrest their livelihood from nature. In the whole 
day’s ride from Fusan to Seoul only one factory of any 
size is seen. There are peasants in the fields, peasants 
everywhere, plowing and sowing winter wheat, or har- 
vesting the fully ripened rice in the bright sunshine of 
early November. They work with primitive implements, 
with wooden plowshares and with flails that rise and 
fall in a slow rhythm to beat the grain from the straw. 


Garbed in the white costume of the land, here and 
there is a man or child with a brilliant splash of color 
from an undergarment, of red or green or blue that is 
intense in its primitive tone. On the road across the 
valley men are walking with slow, dignified stride that 
is the heritage of this land, seemjng more like mannikins 
or figures from some color print in motion than human 
beings. 

It is a brown land, a land dun-colored and splashed 
over with yellow ochre at this season of the year. The 
fields near at hand lie stripped of their season’s crops, 
and the hills that rise on either side are barren and 
dusty save where scrub pines burn with a dull green. 
A wide river meanders through the valley, its blue wa- 
ters made doubly blue in their drab setting. It is a 
land that shows its age, one washed by rain and flood. 


“An old land, 

A tired land, 

A land of others years,” 
but the dark green of the low pines that have been used 
to carpet many of the hills and mountains and the 
groups of peasants, of men, women and children, at 
work in the field are the promise of the future, of the 
rebirth and regeneration that are unquestionably under 
way. 

Cotton fields scramble along the banks of the railway, 
and the lower lying fields are a patchwork of irriga- 
tion ditches and little banks that are needed for the 
raising of rice. Dried stalks cut close to the ground show 
that millet or wheat has grown here, but there is little 
visible indication of sericulture. ‘There are no towns 
or cities; all is farm land. There are few grave mounds, 
fewer shrines and temples, and no monuments to past 
battles dot the countryside. 

Japan has been left behind, but there is a bewilder- 
ing crust of Japanese culture that lies thinly like a veneer 
over the peninsula. It is a different Japan from the 
homeland. There is a snappiness and a quick precision 
about the gendarmes, the petty officials, the Japanese 
tradesmen that seems strange about these Japanese, but 
there is a disappearance of that touch of haughty arrog- 
ance which was so perceptible only five yeais ago. A 
Korean woman slips dround the station platform as 
the train pulls to a halt. On her head is balanced a 
wide basket filled from brim to brim with persimmons 
which she hopes to sell the passengers, but she has no 
right to be there and a train guard spies her. She is 
told, not ordered, to leave, and she turns quietly and 
without a murmur to disappear again. 


The Korean costume of white goods starched stiff 
and often worn over a framework of bamboo or reeds 
is not always spotless. The wonder is that it ever re- 
mains clean in so dusty a land. Men and women are 
still wearing the white mourning headdress for the death 
of the last of their Emperors, Prince Yi, for whom all 
FE orea mourned with loud wailing and lamentation earlier 
in the year. His death was a symbol of the passing of 
Old Korea, for he was the last of a line of kings to 
rule from Seoul. His son and heir is wedded to an 
Imperial Princess of Japan, not to a daughter of Korea. 
There was wailing and mourning in public on a scale 
that would not be understandable in the West, but there 
were no political demonstrations and apparently there 
was no thought of politics in the minds of the older gen- 
eration who grieved to see their one-time monarch pass. 

The familiar whir of airplane engines caused all eyes 
to turn upward as the train pulled out of Fusan for the 
capital. 

The train rushes on through the dun-colored lands- 
cape of late autumn, pricked into vivid color here and 
there by the blue waters of a.meandering river, by the 
duller green of newly planted pine trees or by the pic- 
turesque garments of Korea’s sons and daughters. The 
valley widens to a plateau as Seoul is neared, but still 
there are no signs of urban civilization. All is farm 
land. The stations are little clusters of brick homes of 
railway workers and a few mud huts of peasants who 
work adjacent fields. The pace of the land is slow, very 
slow and patient, but work is going on. Everywhere 
there are burdened backs, men who bear loads twice 
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and thrice their own size. There is dirt and there is 
squalor. The Korean people, ground down to listless 
despair by corrupt officials through the centuries, have 
not yet learned to smile, but the wee children have learned 
to play, and dart about with happy cries and quick 
rippling laughter. Like the young pines on the freshly 
planted mountainsides, they are a more dependable sign 
of the future than are their burden-laden - parents. 

“The best way to establish good relations between 
Japan and Korea is to achieve economic equality. Give 
both peoples enough to eat, and then let the religious 
workers carry on.”—A high Japanese official of the Ad- 
ministration General of Korea. 

“We can not hope to achieve political or any other 
kind of independence until we have first achieved eco- 
nomic independence by our own work and efforts.”— 
One of the most prominent Korean leaders who was on 
the Japanese blacklist a few years ago as an independ- 
ence agitator. 

“The one great problem in Korea today is how to 
better the economic plight of Korea’s tenant farmers, 
more than half the population. Politics have been 
relegated to the background, by both Japanese and 
Koreans themselves.”—-An American observer who has 
lived long in Korea and who is sympathetic with the 
Korean people. 

The unity of these three opinions, coming from three 
widely varied sources, each in close, intimate touch 
with the “problem of Korea,” tell in unmistakable man- 
ner that the problem is one of economics and is realized 
as such. The activity that is under way in Korea itself 
and in Tokyo tell quite as plainly that Koreans and 
Japanese alike are hard at work attempting to solve it. 

Without an exception, every person in Korea with 
whom I talked of whatever nationality linked the two 
policies of railway building and increased production 
in the fields as the most important questions to be dealt 
with. These two policies were uppermost in everyone’s 
conversation and thought, and it was difficult to divert 
the talk to any other subjects. 

While no official is willing to state the guiding prin- 
ciples of Japanese policy in Korea, it is easy enough to 
deduce them from the work that is actually being done. 
The economic development of the peninsula comes first. 
Some work is being done in education, but the expendi- 
tures in this direction are proportionately small. Reli- 
gious tolerance is as great as in Japan proper. Governor 
Saito unquestionably has the good of the Korean masses 
at heart and is wrapped up in his work. Korea is 
justly governed in the interests of the Koreans. The 
Government-General is a bureaucracy with a minimum 
of politics to impede its smooth working. Increased 
participation in government is being granted the Korean 
people, but still what influence they are able to exert 
must be largely in the way of advice, for they have no 
executive or legislative machinery worthy of the name. 


But the story of Korea today is not the story of its 
politics or its independence movement. It is the tale of 
increased productivity and the attempt to make the bud- 
get balance. Of all the measures that are now being 
taken, that of increasing the production of rice by half 
must come first. It was the pet scheme of the late Civil 
Superintendent, who managed to get a bill through the 





Imperial Diet in Tokyo making available millions of 
yen for this purpose. 

Mr. Y. Mitsui, agricultural expert attached to the 
Government-General, considers this the quickest and 
surest way to Korea’s economic salvation. “Ten mil- 
lion yen is needed every year to make Korean imports 
and exports balance,’ he told me, “‘and to increase the 
amount of rice grown is the quickest method of doing 
this. With the funds now available, the present crop 
of 15,000,000 koku can be increased by an additional 
8,000,000 over a period of thirty or forty years.” 

This will be done in part by the reclamation of 
waste land. in the valleys and of mountainsides, in part 
by increased and better irrigation systems, in part by 
improved methods of agriculture and especially of fer- 
tilizers. .Some of the money will be used as a subsidy, 
but most of it will be in the form of loans on easy terms 
to Korean farmers. 

“The 10,000,000 yen adverse trade balance is du 
to many factors,” said Mr. Mitsui, “but there can be 
no question that agriculture is its remedy. Eighty to 
eighty-five per cent of the Korean people are farmers. 
Industry is not even in its infancy as yet. There are 
a few cotton and spinning mills, but virtually no others. 
They are increasing, especially the cotton mills, but 
they are a negligible factor in contrast with the agricul- 
tural industry. The same statement holds good as re- 
gards mineral wealth. and its development. 

“At present Korea imports foodstuff, although there 
is a growing export of rice to Japan, which country 
takes about 90 per cent of all of Korea’s exports. Many, 
many Koreans are too poor to eat rice. They raise that 
grain and sell it for export, and then with the money 
received import millet and other cheaper grains, princi- 
pally from Manchuria. Many of them live on potatoes 
as their principal article of diet. We are trying to double 
the production of millet as well as that of rice. 

“As the rice yield increases, it is by no means cer- 
tain that Korea will have a surplus for export. The 
standard of living will also increase, perhaps in greater 
ratio, which may more than consume the additional 
grain. The plan has been evolved and is being put 
into practice for the benefit of the Korean people and 
not as a means for relieving the very serious food short- 
age in Japan proper.” 

Although Mr. Mitsui’s sincerity in this statement is 
not questioned for a moment and although the Govern- 
ment-General likewise may be thinking primarily of 
Korean interests, the hope that if more rice is grown in 
Korea it will aid in the solution of Japan’s own food- 
population problem burns high in most Japanese breasts. 
Certainly the bill authorizing the appropriation of funds 
for this purpose would never have passed in the Diet 
in Tokyo if many of the M. P.’s had not believed thus. 
But really, is there any logical reason why Japan should 
not also profit from the expenditure of millions of yen 
to raise the standards of the Korean people? 

Nearly 1,400 years ago Korea was the link which 
attached Japan to Asia, to the most cultured part of the 
world at that time. Through this link of Korea streamed 
the religion, the arts, the civilization, the-political prac- 
tices of cultured China, India, even Greece and Rome. 

Korea has again become the link which attaches Japan 
to the world at large. Without Korea Japan is men- 
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aced in a military way, but without Korea and all that 
it portends Japan is menaced with the more potent 
warfare of our twentieth century—economic strangula- 
tion. Korea links Japan with the rich plains and tim- 
bered mountains of Manchuria, with the mineral wealth 
of the Asiatic continent, with the raw materials and the 
markets of China. Japan will not break that link or 
allow it to be broken. From the time when Japan saw 
that it was inevitable that she must enter the family of 
nations until the time of the Russo-Japanese War in 
1904-5 Japan faced eastward across the Pacific, faced 
toward the Western World. With-that war she turned 
on her heel and faced westward toward the East, faced 
the continent of Asia. Never for a moment will Japan 
abandon her policy of friendship and co-operation with 
the nations of Europe and the Americas, but Japan 
does realize that her salvation lies along the economic 
road and that it leads not to the markets of the West 
but of the East. Korea is just as truly the link in 
that chain today as it was the link in the chain of cul- 
ture and civilization more than 1,000 years ago. 


Japan has set her seal, the Great Shrine of Chosen, 
upon the peninsula, but as one strolls about the capital 
of Seoul it is not the shrine on the mountain peak that 
is constantly in sight. Nothing is so striking about this 
city as the spires and crosses of the churches of Chris- 
tianity. They seem to be on every hand, and they, too, 
symbolize a force that is at work among the Korean 


people. ‘There are more Koreans who are Christians 
than there are believers in any other religion. They 
number a bare 400,000, yet no other religion can mus- 
ter even that many converts. At one time the Christian 
missionaries were a force in Korean politics. ‘That time 
has fortunately passed. Christianity, with its driving 
force, its emphasis on the individual, its active as op- 
posed to a passive attitude toward life, has a function 
to perform in Korea, and none recognize and welcome 
this more than the higher officials of the Government- 
General. Even those missionaries who can not forget 
politics are treated with tolerance they themselves do 
not display. 

Five years ago a visit to Seoul was discouraging. On 
every hand there was talk of independence, of Japa- 
nese tyranny, of rabid discontent. ‘Today honest work 
is the all-absorbing interest. Korea, and Japan as well, 
have realized that Korea’s problem is not political nor 
religious but that it is fundamentally economic, and 
they have set themselves to work to solve it along eco- 
nomic lines. After that—‘‘Give both peoples enough to 
eat, and then let the religious workers carry on.” 


NOTE: This article, which Mrs. M. L. Swinehart 
calls “the best article upon economic conditions in Korea 
which has been written to my knowledge,” is reproduced 
for our readers by courtesy of Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
“Japan.” 





The Archbishop of 


HE Archbishopric of Canterbury is the highest 

office in the Established Church of England, its 

incumbent being Primate of All England, while 
the Archbishop of York is Primate of England, a truly 
British distinction. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury have been great 
figures in English history. The line begins with Augus- 
tine (597-605), who established Christianity in Eng- 
land, under the patronage of Bertha, queen of Aethel- 
bert, fourth Saxon king of Kent. 

Then we have such names as Thomas a Becket (1162- 
1170), murdered by courtiers on the steps of his altar, 
as a result of his fight for Church against State under 
Henry II; Stephen Langton (1207-1222), who helped 
the English barons to obtain Magna Charta from King 
Tohn; and Thomas Cranmer (1533-1556), who was 
burned at the stake under Bloody Mary, after helping 
Henry VIII divorce her mother, Catherine of Aragon, 
and later aiding and abetting him in his break with 
the Church of Rome. 

For the first time in history, the Archbishop has re- 
signed. The Rt. Rev. Randall Thomas Davidson has 
been Archbishop for twenty-five years. He is now 


eighty years old, and November 12, when his resignation 
takes effect, is his golden wedding anniversary. He has 
served with distinction through a crucial period in Eng- 
lish history, a period which has seen a virtual revolu- 
tion in every department of English thought and life, 
a period covering the time of the World War. He 
has won the love, and admiration of all classes, con- 


Canterbury Resigns 


servatives, liberals, and labor men; churchmen high 
and low and free-church people. 

In an article in The Christian Century on “The 
Primate Who Was Also a Peacemaker,” Edward Shillito 
discusses some of his outstanding achievements. Among 
other things, he says that at the time of the general 
strike in 1926, when the talk was all of a fight to 
a finish, the Archbishop appealed for settlement by 
negotiation. ‘He was ignored by the British Gazette; 
he was condemned as a meddler; the church, it was 
said, must keep its hands off practical affairs! But 
none the less no action on the part of the church has 
had, and will have, greater weight in the years to come. 
It touched the hearts of the workers to know that the 
Industrial Christian fellowship, with the Archbishop on 
its side, was willing to plead for a settlement. It was 
instinctively felt by the average man that this was the 
business of the church.” 

Dr. Davidson led the efforts for a Revised Prayer 
Book, and its double defeat in the House of Commons 
was a sore disappointment. 

We are assured that his resignation is on account 
of his advanced age. At the Lambeth Conference of 
1930, matters of great importance to the Church of 
England and her sister churches must be settled, and 
the Archbishop cannot count upon his physical strength 
to enable him to preside at that time. 

Dr. Davidson will be succeeded by Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, now Archbishop of York and Primate of Eng- 
land. While Dr. Davidson has been married fifty years, 
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Dr. Lang will be the first bachelor incumbent in 150 
years, reported to have replied to Queen Victoria’s ad- 
vice that he should marry: “If I have a curate who is 
unsatisfactory, I can dispose of him, but a wife is an- 
other matter.” He is 64 years old, said to look like 


George Washington, and was ready to be admitted to 
the bar when he chose the Church instead. 

His father was one of the moderators of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland, and it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Davidson’s family were also Scotch Pres- 
byterians. 





Church Paper Week, November 4-1 | 


in this day when so many destructive forces are 
using the printed page, you cannot afford to do 
without this great conserving force? 

Then consider its scope. Its outlook is world-wide. 
It brings you news of world movements and far-flung 
battle lines. It discusses new vistas of social advances 
and looks forward to the return of the Prince of Peace. 
On the other hand, it is as personal and chatty as the 
country weekly newspaper. It tells you when your 
friends are moving, how one has lately married or an- 
cther one gone on to his heavenly home. 

It brings you a sermon by a noted preacher for grand- 
mother to read Sunday afternoon, or to take the place 
of attendance at the Sunday service for the shut-in. 
Before that, John had read the last installment of “that 


A RE you planning for it? Have you thought that, 


dandy story”, while Billy waited for his turn. Then, 


* when the rest of the family had gone to the “Young 


People’s League,” mother read the children’s letters 
and some of the stories to little sister before she put 
her to bed. Sometime during the week, Mother and 
Father both must look over it to get some material for 
the Auxiliary meeting or the Men-of-the-Church. After 
all have finished with it, it is taken to dear Miss Maria 
at the Old Ladies’ Home, while Aunt Mary, who lives 
a few blocks away, sends her copy to the City jail. 

What other periodical has an appeal for so many 
members of the family? 

You “cannot afford to take it?” 

Why, you cannot afford to do without it, either as a 
church or as a home. 

Get ready: for the canvass, November 4-11. 





Items of Timely Interest 


The cornerstone for a Y. M. C. A. building in Jeru- 
salem, the erection of which will 
cost about £150,000, was laid the 
last week in July, with impres- 
sive ceremonies, in the presence 
of the High Commissioner, Lord 
Plumber, the heads of the va- 
rious communities, government officials and foreign 
consuls. 


Cornerstone for 

Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing Laid in 
Jerusalem 


A distinctive feature of the exercises was the reading 
of Psalms in the Hebrew text and the recital of a 
chapter of the Gospel According to Matthew in Aramaic. 
Biblical texts were also read in Syrian and in Arabic. 
The ceremonies were opened with a prayer by the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarch. Rev. Bridgeman read the 
English text and Rev. Salem Saba read the Arabic text. 

Almost the entire amount of £150,000 was donated 
by Americans. The sum of £10,000 was raised in Eng- 
land. The building will be ready about Easter time, 
1930. Three hundred workers including Jews will be 
employed in its construction. 


The High Commissioner, in his address, declared 
that the new building will be one of the most distinctive 
features of Jerusalem. The youth of all creeds will 
come to the Y. M. C. A. building for study and recrea- 
tion and to learn there the spirit of brotherhood, which 
will “‘solve Palestine’s problems.”—From Buffalo Jew- 
ish Review, 


In his examination of the unique contributions of Chris- 
tianity to the world, Mr. Stanley 
High, of the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missionaries, gives a 
personal testimony of his own 
changed opinion after he had some contact with the 
facts of the mission field. 

His book, “A Waking World,” is based upon the 
1 aterials which he gathered in a year of travel as a 
missionary observer in Africa, India, China, Malaysia, 
Korea, Japan and the Philippines. It constitutes a 
comprehensive survey of the achievements and signif- 
icance of Christian missions in relation to the nationalist 
and racial movements that are stirring through Africa 
and Asia. 


“T went out to the field,” he writes, “a victim of the 
prevalent American uncertainty. It had been bred in 
me, as in many, by ignorance of the life of non-Chris- 
tian peoples, lack of conviction of the power of Chris- 
tianity and an honest desire, above all things, to be 
tolerant. I was determined to eliminate ‘heathen’ and 
‘heathenism’ from my vocabulary. I resented the ‘holier- 
than-thou’ sentiments of many of our missionary hymns. 
It was definitely arranged that I should write a series 
of articles upon my return, which would indicate some- 
thing of the fundamental unity of all faiths and en- 
dorse the idea of their eventual synthesis. 

“But the articles were never written, ‘heathenism’ went 
back into my vocabulary, and the missionary hymns, 
for the most part, are no longer offensive . . . It 
was not made a condition of my going that I should 


Two Missionary 
Converts 
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change my mind. But it proved to be the inescapable 
consequence of the things that I saw and heard. 

“Out where the missionary works, the Christian gos- 
pel is a matter of transformation. People are not com- 
fortable. They are dying. Academic zeal is not an 
asset. The Christian preaches a gospel of redemption 
because he dares preach nothing else. He is called 
on daily not to defend Christianity, but to test it.” 

The record of that daily testing is written, in human 
terms and in relationship to the great movements that 
are abroad throughout the world, in the twelve chap- 
ters of this book. 

Ser RE Pg A oe 


“My trip to Africa opened my eyes about Christian 
missions. Shall the highest expression of self-sacrifice 
and devotion in the religion of Christ pass from the 
face of the earth? Shall the best friends of the primi- 
tive people desert them in this the greatest hour of 
their need, tke hour of transition? Shall the most en- 
nobling and stimulating force in the daily life of west- 
ern nations cease to exist? If you say ‘yes,’ you will 
say ‘missions shall cease.’ If you say ‘no,’ you will 
say that missions shall not cease—because missions as 
I saw them in Africa mean these things. 

“Before I made this trip to Africa I had taken it for 
granted that missions had had their day, and that now 
we should look forward to a day of education on the 
Government basis. What I would say here is that after 
this trip of some eighteen thousand miles around Africa, 
I have come home absolutely converted to a belief in 
missions. No one can see the needs out there without 
the feeling that there is a great place in the world for 
the missionary idea.”—Professor Mabel Carney, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


) 
Vv 


Perhaps it is inevitable that materialistic ideas should 
spread in Japan, but thereby 
the Christian gospel has to face 
a great hindrance. As Bertrand 
Russel once said, “Bolshevism 
is materialistic Mohammedan- 
ism’’, therefore it has a special enmity against Christi- 
anity. Bolshevism in Japan is spreading daily. Es- 
pecially among young men it has great influence. Lately 
it was rumored that two thousand young men inclined 
to Communism had been arrested, suspected of organiz- 
ing secretly a Japan Communistic party. 

Before this idea enters Japan we must establish Chris- 
tianity firmly in this country. It is better to sow seeds 
in good ground than in a thorny or a stony field. After 
materialistic Bolshevism has acquired some foothold 
in Japan it will be very difficult to do evangelistic work 
among laborers and peasants. I fear that within a 
decade or so Japan may have more young men in- 
clined to materialism, unless Christian idealists will 
stand and fight against it. 

The One Million Souls Movement is simply another 
name for a mass movement to meet this situation. If 
we do not endeavor to meet this crisis the progress of 
the gospel will be delayed about fifty years. This is 
the critical period of the history of evangelism in Japan. 
Therefore we must concentrate divergent forces into one 
and fight as courageously as a lion. 





The One Million 
Souls for Christ 
Movement 


Probably since the time of the Restoration during 
the Meiji Era there has been no period in Japanese 
history of thought so critical as the present. But at 
the same moment the missions are withdrawing their 
forces. Though the churches are independent, they 
are lacking the power to stretch out to reach the mass. 
If the missions withdraw their forces now there will 
remain in Japan about 370 to 380 independent churches, 
and their situation will be like that of Zoroastrianism 
in India, affecting only an area around Bombay. But 
if we could have about one million Christians, then 
Japan would have an independent Christian constitu- 
ency. We must drive our campaign up to that point. 
That is the aim of the One Million Souls Movement.— 
Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa. 


, 
a 4 


Children engaged in street trades such as newspaper 
selling, bootblacking, peddling, 
and similar work are as much 





Children in 
Street Work 

are children in industrial occu- 
pations, says the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

A survey of children in street work made by the 
bureau in eight cities revealed children working often 
under very unfavorable conditions. Although news- 
paper carrying was found to be relatively unobjection- 
able, the newsboys, peddlers, and child bootblacks were 
often found to be working long hours, or late at night, 
or in surroundings distinctly unwholesome for the im- 
mature. 


The lack of protection afforded these children, the 
bureau finds, is due to some extent to the fact that in 
many States the child-labor laws are interpreted to 
apply only to the child who receives wages or other 
return from an employer. The “little merchant,” how- 
ever young, who works “on his own,” is held to be out- 
side their scope. 

Although New York passed the first State law regu- 
lating the work of children in the so-called street-trades 
about 25 years ago, at the present time laws applying 
specifically to children engaged on their own account in 
street work are in effect in only 20 States and the 
District of Columbia, and of these two apply only to 
girls. 

On the whole, the bureau’s inquiry indicated that 
except in a few places, very little had been done toward 
working out and putting into effect adequate methods 
of administration and enforcement, and that many of 
the regulations were themselves inadequate. On the 
other hand, defects in a law were sometim2s overcome 


by efficient administrative procedure, whereas the en-’ 


forcement of good laws was sometimes hampered by 
lack of well-considered administrative methods or by 
failure to take advantage of all the powers given by the 
law. 

Certain legal provisions were shown to be essential to 
even moderately successful control of the street-trades 
problem. The first of these, according to the Children’s 
Bureau, is a specific law or regulation applying to the 
street worker, for school authorities and labor officials 
have found that most street work can not be regulated 
by a general child labor law, the word “employ” in the 
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latter type of law being ordinarily construed to mean 
the purchasing of the services of one person by an- 
other. Satisfactory regulations included a badge sys- 
tem; the placing of the responsibility for enforcement 
definitely upon a single official; and the control of the 
issuance of badges and the street inspections by the 
same official. 


Success in enforcement seemed to be met with most 
often, the bureau says, when the street-work regulation 
was administered by the officials who also administered 
the child-labor laws, usually the school officials, and 
when street-work permits and badges were issued at the 
same office as child-labor permits, even when the child- 
labor law administration was rather imperfect. 


The education of the general public in the legal re- 
strictions governing newspaper selling or other street 
work is necessary, the bureau believes. The report says: 
“The public should be made aware that the regulations 
are in the best interests of the children working on the 
streets, and that purchasing from underage boys or boys 
working at undesirable hours is misplaced kindness.” 


The Fannie Lupton Cottage 


Every summer, those of us who love Massanetta 
Springs find both the conferences and the grounds “‘better 
and better.” 

Mrs. Lupton is one of the standard “good things,” 
and, as an evidence of the love and appreciation in 
which both Mr. and Mrs. Lupton are held, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Synod of Virginia, in the Synodical 
meeting held at Massanetta this past summer, voted 
the sum of $1,000 to be applied to the erection of a 
Synodical Cottage, to be named “The Fannie Lupton 
Cottage,” in honor of Mrs. Lupton. 

Mr. Lupton is seeing to the erection of the cottage, 
which -will be built of native “River Rock.” It will 
be 40x50 ft., situated on the brow of the hill to the left 
of the auditorium, and we are sure will be a building 
of which all will be proud, and a great addition to the 
equipment. 

Massanetta is to be congratulated on having such 
good friends as Mr. and Mrs. Lupton. 

(Mrs. H. J.) Harriet B. WILLIAMS. 





— 





Bibles for Byrd Antarctic Expedition from the New York Bible Society 


The New York Bible Society has presented to Richard 
E. Byrd for the Antarctic Expedition, eleven Bibles and 
sixty copies of the New Testament. The Bibles are 
in good type and it is designed that a copy will be in 
each place in the Antarctic where a number of men 
may be located. The sixty New Testaments, one for 
each man of the Expedition, are a small vest pocket 
edition, India paper, and in clear large type. All the 
books were lettered in gold on the outside “Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition.” 

_ When the men are in the far South, far from all 
civilization, the only reading matter available will be 
that which has been taken from New York, and it is 
most appropriate that the New York Bible Society should 


have furnished copies of the Scriptures for the men who 
will be so long a time in isolation. 


A letter from Mr. Byrd addressed to the New York 
Bible Society at the Bible House at No. 5 East 48th 
Street, is as follows: 


“TJ am deeply grateful to the Managers of the New 
York Bible Society for their offer to present our Antarc- 
tic Expedition with a number of Bibles. 


The suggestion that a number of small individual 
ones, furnished by the New York Bible Society, be 
taken along is most agreeable, and I want to thank you 
for the kind sentiment that prompted you to think of 
presenting them to us.” 

















THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH 





Of a Malignant Tongue 


[From a sermon by the famous French preacher, Bishop Jean Baptiste Massillon, 1663-1742.] 


The tongue, says the apostle James, is a de- 
vouring fire, a world of iniquity, an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison. And behold what 
I would have applied to the tongue of the evil 
speaker had I undertaken to give you a just 
and natural idea of all the enormity of this 
voice: I would have said that the tongue of the 
slanderer is a devouring fire which tarnishes 
whatever it touches, which exercises its fury on 
the good grain equally as on the chaff, on the 
profane as on the sacred, which wherever it 
passes leaves only desolation and ruin, digs 
even into the bowels of the earth and fixes it- 
self on things the most hidden, turns into vile 
ashes what only a moment before had appeared 
to us so precious and brilliant, acts with more 
violence and danger than ever in the time when 
it was apparently smothered up and almost 
extinct, which blackens what it cannot consume 
and sometimes sparkles and delights before it 
destroys, 

' I would have told you that evil speaking is 
an assemblage of iniquity, a secret pride which 
discovers to us the mote in our brother’s eye 
but hides the beam which is in our own; a 
mean envy which, hurt at the talents or pros- 
perity of others, makes them the subject of 
its censures and studies to dim the splendor of 


whatever outshines itself; a disguised hatred, 
which sheds in its speeches the hidden venom 
of the heart; an unworthy duplicity, which 
praises to the face and tears to pieces behind 
the back; a shameful levity, which has no com- 
mand over itself or its words and often sac- 
rifices both fortune and comfort to the im- 
prudence of an amusing conversation; a delib- 
erate barbarity, which goes to pierce your ab- 
sent brother; and scandal, where you become 
a subject of shame and sin to those who listen 
fo you; an injustice, where you ravish from 
your brother what is dearest to him. I should 
have said that slander is a restless evil which 
disturbs society, spreads dissension through 
cities and countries, disunites the _ strictest 
friendships, is the source of hatred and revenge, 
fills wherever it enters with disturbances and 
confusion, and everywhere ts an enemy to peace, 
comfort, and Christian good breeding. Lastly, 
I should have added that it is an evil full of 
deadly poison; whatever flows from it is in- 
fected and poisons whatever it approaches; 
that even its praises are empoisoned, its ap- 
plauses malicious, its silence criminal; its ges- 
tures, motions, and look have all their venom 
and spread it each in their way. 


The Wind of Dawn 


May Howe DAKIN 


Dim wound the road into the quiet night, 
The closely brooding stars were veiled and dim, 
Thick dusky shadow hemmed me close around, 
Dusky and close the dull horizon’s rim. 


When suddenly, upspringing everywhere, 
A freshness stirring over wood and lawn, 
Its music singing in the tree-tops high 
Waking all life, uprose the wind of dawn. 


The dusk gave place to strongly growing light, 
Widened the earth to far horizon’s bound; 
Uplifted far and radiant the sky; 
New-born and lovely lay the earth around. 


Shall it be so when I am lying low, 

Bound thick about with dusk that men call death, 
The waiting spirit, burning dim and slow, 

Shall sudden feel a fresh’ning, quick’ning breath? 


Another wind of dawn shall lift its wings, 
A fairer light grow out on every hand: 
Another morn, a braver, larger day, 
Shall break upon a new adventurous land. 





—In The New Outlook. 
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TRSLIBSl OILS. 


Rally Day—October 7, 1928 


R. E. MAGILu, Secretary. 


“THE Race Moves FoRWARD ON THE FEET OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN’—This striking slogan is the thoughtful ob- 
servation of a statesman and constructive leader who 
has made a great contribution to the social and economic 
progress of the world. 

Our churches and Sunday schools face the challenge 
of giving religious privileges and training to our share 
of the multitude of neglected children of the South, and 
Rally Day, October 7, 1928, brings a new opportunity 
to give a practical expression of our interest in this 
great enterprise. 

THe MetHop—Through the spoken word of the liv- 


ing teacher whose heart is aflame with a passion for 


souls, and through the quiet ministry of the printed 
page, with its message of light and inspiration, we 
are reaching and moulding plastic souls for the duties 
of Christian citizenship. 

THE WorKERS—Last year fifty-four field workers 
were used in promoting the Sunday-school Extension 
and Educational Program of our Church, and during 
the summer months of 1928 thirty-eight special work- 
ers were used in conducting Vacation Church Schools 
and other types of educational work. In addition the 
Editorial Staff gave their services to the limit of their 
strength in aiding in Leadership Institutes and summer 
conferences, and this in addition to their editorial duties 


which tax them beyond the bounds of prudent care of 
their health. 

THE Fruits—A tabulation of the enrollment in our 
Sunday schools on April 1, 1928, shows we have reached 
the fine total of 434,094. This is a gain of 8,341 over 
‘he enrollment reported April 1, 1927. The Sunday- 
school enrollment is now only about 10,000 less than 
the membership of our Church. Certificates for the 
completion of units‘in the Teacher Training Course 
were issued to 11,330 students, or an increase of 2,334 
over any previous year. Vacation Church Schools were 
held in almost double the number of churches ever 
before reporting such activities, and a multitude of 
children received more instruction in the Bible and about 
the activities of the Kingdom than they get in a year’s 
routine work in their home churches. 

THE NeEEps-—In every section of the South multitudes 
of neglected children and young people await the min- 
istry of the Christian Church. One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars is the goal fixed for our share in the great task 
this year. We expect one-half of this amount from our 
Sunday schools on Rally Day. An investment in this 
work will yield large and immediate returns, as the feet 
of the future leaders of the Church and state are turned 
into paths of fruitful Christian living. 


Send offerings to R. E.. Magill, Treasurer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





Progress in Sunday-School Extension 


GILBERT GLASS 


appeal to the heart and conscience of the Church 
for several reasons: 

It is a definite and concrete effort to carry the gos- 
pel into outlying regions that cannot be adequately 
reached and evangelized by other church agencies. 

It uses the most effective method for evangelizing and 
building Christian character. 

It reaches first and foremost the children and young 
people of the destitute areas within the borders of 
our Church. These younger hearts and minds are more 
susceptible to leadership and are more easily reached 
than the older and more settled unbelievers of the com- 


Stoel ee ae EXTENSION makes a strong 


munity. The children and young people are also more 
easily trained than their elders. 

The Sunday school is the ideal agency for evangelism 
and Christian training for these and other reasons. It 
is the Church’s most direct means of obeying our Lord’s 
command, “Go ye therefore and teach.” 

Sunday-school extension, working through Sunday- 
school missionaries in practically every portion of our 
Church, has been a great upbuilding agency through- 
out the: years, and there are multitudes of vigorous 
churches within our bounds that had their origin in 
the pioneer work of Sunday-school missionaries, sup- 
ported largely with the funds contributed by our Sun- 
day schools on Rally Day. 
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We have been greatly impressed recently by the strik- 
ing progress which has been made in the character and 
equipment of the field force which is directed by the 
Sunday-school Extension department at Richmond, and 
supported either partially or wholly by funds con- 
tributed for this work. 

We wish every member of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church could see more clearly than it is possible to 
convey by the printed page what a splendid corps of 
educational and missionary workers is now engaged in 
the service of our Church in every Synod and in most 
of the Presbyteries. We have recently had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with a group of these workers at 
Montreat. Some of them have been in the field for a 
long time. Others have taken up the work more recently 
after special training in our Seminaries and in the As- 
sembly’s Training School for Lay Workers. These 
workers, who are members of the Young People’s 
Advisory Council, represent a still larger number who 
are doing the same type of work with similar consecra- 
tion and training throughout the bounds of our Church. 
‘The Young People’s Advisory Council is not made up 
exclusively of these paid workers, but includes capable 
and experienced leadership chosen from the pastorate 
and from the Woman’s Auxiliary. Those who are 
actually doing the work in the field’ and who have been 
trained in the principles and methods of Religious Edu- 
cation are valuable additions to the Council, however, 
and their voices are always heard with interest and, 
respect because they speak with authority. 

Sunday-school extension workers, both missionary and 
educational, have always been consecrated and capable 
in their devotion and service. The additions which 
have come in recent years—and they are- multiplying 





with encouraging rapidity—have added greatly to the 
efficiency and fruitfulness of the work as a whole. 
These modern day Sunday-school missionaries add 
trained leadership in organizing and developing the 
Sunday-school work in their territory to the evangelis- 
tic and home mission aspects of the work which have 
always been stressed in Sunday-school extension. 

One of the most encouraging features of our Church’s 
work, either at home or abroad, is this rapid and sub- 
stantial increase in the number of those who are bring- 
ing trained and consecrated talents to the directing of 
our Church’s work of religious education. In addition 
to those who are being secured as directors of Religious 
Education in the Synods and Presbyteries and in local 
churches, fine work is being done by students and gradu- 
ates of the General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers during the summer months. These young 
women are both enthusiastic and efficient, and a great 
many rural Sunday schools are being aroused to the 
importance of improving their methods and are receiv- 
ing first-class training for this all-important work be- 
cause these consecrated leaders are being sent out either 
as full-time workers or for the summer months. 

The offerings made by our Sunday schools are largely 
responsible for this constructive and far-reaching serv- 
ice. We anticipate that the Woman’s Auxiliary will 
become more and more interested in this vital work, as 
its importance and fruitfulness become more apparent, 
and that every group in the local church will give 
Sunday-school Extension a place on its budget in keep- 
ing with its large place in the work of the Kingdom 
and according to the percentage assigned to its support 
by the General Assembly. 





Oh Where Is 


In the following article, 
we have an account of a 
volunteer work done during 
the past summer by Miss 
Margaret Ewing and Miss 
Stella Hodges. 

Rev. Roy Smith, pastor 
of the Blackwater, Pied- 
mont and Rocky Mt. 
Churches in Virginia 
writes: “Miss Ewing is one 
of the permanent workers 
at Blue Ridge Academy, 
the C. E. school of the 
General Assembly; but 
during her summer vacation 
she is doing this volunteer work in our Franklin County 
field. Her cottage-chapel, Pippin Hills, is located on 
the farm of Dr. S. S. Guerrant, an elder of Piedmont 
Church, and it was through his generosity that the 
chapel was built. Then he asked me to secure two 


teachers for the summer, which I proceeded to do, offer- 
ing them their expenses, and more if we could find it. 





Miss Ewing and Miss Hodges start for circle meeting. 


Pippin Hills? 


Most of their expenses have 
been paid by Dr. Guerrant, 
and the people among whom 


very generous - with vege- 
tables, fruit, butter and 
milk. We hope they will 
receive more than their bare 
expenses, but the additional 
is not in sight yet.” 

Pippin Hills Mission 
was opened for its first 
service on April 1, 1928. 
It grew steadily until by 
July 1, the Sunday-school 
enrollment was over eighty 
and the attendance had run as high as 107. It is 
situated right in the mountains and is certainly far 
removed from the ‘“madding crowd”. 

The building is comfortable and furnished not only 
a meeting place for services, but a home for two work- 
ers who taught a summer school at this point. 


These children are anxious to learn and in spite of 
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the fact that all children over nine years old work in 
the fields they are learning the Catechism and are in- 
tensely interested in the Bible stories which are being 
told them. Some of them are learning different Psalms 
and verses from the Bible. 


Many homes in the community have not a single Bible 
nor even a New Testament. 


Miss Ewing writes concerning her work: 


“School closed at Dillon’s Mill (the Pippin Hills 
Mission), on August 6. My assistant left at that time 
and I stayed on for two weeks longer to look after 
the prayer meeting, the Sunday school, and to hear some 
Child’s Catechisms which I had not finished. In the 
meantime, the weather concluded to see what it could do. 
It was awful. I had a ten-year-old girl to stay with 
me at night, but when the creek got up I stayed in 
the house strictly. When I got ready to leave Monday, 
August 20, I had to put my trunk on a wagon and 
come out in the same wagon. 

It was interesting work. Mr. Ghiselin, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, was delighted with the result of the meet- 
ing held by him early in July. There were fourteen 
reconsecrations, eleven of these joined the Presbyterian 
church. Twenty confessions, of whom seventeen were 
baptized and joined the Presbyterian Church. The re- 
sults of the meeting were excellent. I started a prayer 
meeting after the meeting closed. The attendance ran 
all the way from nine, one night when it was pouring 
rain to seventy-three on a clear night. The first night, 
I was to lead. At eight o’clock no one had come. At 
eight fifteen there were sixty people there. I have never 
seen people so anxious for the gospel, nor so responsive 
and appreciative of every effort which was made for 
their help. We are all so happy over the results of the 
summer’s work. But, God surely did bless it. I wish 
those folk had some permanent worker there during the 
winter. The Sunday school will go on. Truly the field 
is white unto the harvest. I go back to Blue Ridge 
Academy next week. We start work on September 4, 
and are expecting a full attendance. We had a splen- 
did Bible Schcol. No one was enrolled who did not 
attend ten days or more. We enrolled twenty-five, had 
an average attendance of thirteen and a fraction. And 





There were 107 present for Sunday School on June the 24 


there were twenty-six others who attended from one to 
nine days. 

Now this attendance in town where people know 
about schools would be absolutely no good, but in a sec- 
tion where children of nine years old and up work in 
the field every day, it was wonderful. The fifteen year 
old girls in the fifth reader, can hardly read, and can- 
not write numbers of five figures. At least 75 per cent 
of the adults can neither read nor write. 

I taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and history, be- 
sides Bible and catechism and hymns. I showed women 
how to cut dresses, to wash dishes, etc., and visited in 
seventeen homes. By the way, that meant walking over 
rough and rocky roads, up hill and down, but it paid. 
In these seventeen homes we found over 108 children. 

Mountain work is interesting, and hard work, but 
it grips you as no other work does. I am speaking of 
my own work. 

Many thanks for the opportunity of telling all this. 

Sincerely,” 
MARGARET EWING. 

There are many communities just as hungry for the 
gospel message as this one. Not all of them are so 
fortunate as to have able and consecrated Christians 
who can give themselves and their vacations in such 
loving service. Many workers could go if assured of 
a moderate support. It is for work such as this that 
the Committee on Religious Education is asking $100,- 
000. Do you not wish to invest in lives that may be 
developed for America and for the Kingdom of Ged. ° 





Results of OnelY ear’s Work 


ARLY in July, 1927, the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of Birmingham Presbytery, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. A. G. Irons, began a Sunday school on 

a vacant lot, under a group of trees, at Fairfield High- 
lands, Alabama. Feeling that there was a real need 
for such a work, the Woman’s Auxiliaries of Birming- 
ham Presbytery had guaranteed to stand back of it 
financially. Miss Marian Ruff, a graduate of the 
Assembly’s Training School, was secured to undertak: 
it. 

After a thorough house-to-house visitation, a Sunday 
school was opened in a dance pavilion, with only seven 
or eight children. This grew rapidly, so that by Fall 
there were sixty-five enrolled, with an 1 adult Bible class 
of more than twenty members. 

A daily vacation school was held, also out of doors, 
with thirty children and three teachers. 











Vacation Church School 
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After. a two weeks’ meeting conducted by Mr. Irons 
in the schoolhouse, a six-room house was rented by the 
Home Mission Committee, and in November a church 
was organized with fifteen members and two elders. 

The need of a church building was felt, and a real 
estate firm interested in the development of the com- 
munity gave a building lot, while the local steel mill 
gave a substantial donation. The people themselves 
pledged $1,000 in money, while the men of the com- 
munity pledged work in erecting the building, which 
has now been completed. 

With some financial assistance from the Committee 
on Religious Education, at Richmond, Va., Miss Marian 
Ruff, has been kept in the field, looking after the 
Sunday school and the various activities of the church. 
Preaching services have been conducted on Sunday bv 
ministers or laymen from the stronger churches of the 
presbytery, under Mr. Irons’ direction. 

The church now has a membership of twenty-five, 
with more than eighty-five in Sunday school, and fifteen 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

This summer the Vacation Church School enrolled 
sixty-five members. 

This is a fine record for one year’s work. 





Our Presbyterian Hymnal—An Appreciation 


Rev. L. B. TurNBuLt, D. D. 


594 
This Is the New Church 
N EXAMINATION of our new Presbyterian 
Hymnal will bring a rich reward. And a second, 
and even a third review will disclose new precious 
gems. By a diligent and appreciative search of many 


of the best hymn books, both in this country and in 
England, the Committee has gathered together many of 
the choicest hymns in the English language, including 
translations. This makes our Hymnal easily Primus 
inter Primos. 

The book contains many of the hymns of the ages; 
and also a few hymns of this age, covering the work, 
and expressing the mind of the Church of today, and 
also a few of the Church’s best chants and responses. It 
includes hymns adapted to private devotions, to family, 
to congregational and to occasional worship. 

The classification is excellent, making it easy to find 
the hymn adapted to the thought wished to be expressed. 
There are hymns of prayer and of praise to the Father, 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; hymns expressive 
and adapted to every phase, feature, and period of 
Christian Experience: hymns for saints and for sin- 
ners; for old and for young. And all are set to familiar 
and appropriate tunes. 

One of the best features of the book is the omissions. 


Many of the popular hymns, which are purely senti- 
mental gush, set to jazzy tunes, are conspicuous by 
their absence. While it was impossible to include all 
the hymns of every one, there are enough of the old 
hymns to satisfy the oldest reasonable saint. 

The words edition only, just issued at the price of 
fifty cents, puts the book within the reach of our smaller 
churches, and by reason of its smaller size and lighter 
weight, makes it adapted to the weak, the young, the 
old and the feeble. 

The mechanical work is excellent; good, durable, 
smooth finished paper, and attractive strong binding. 
The individual Christian, family, or congregation, intro- 
ducing and using this latest Hymnal will enrich their 
own souls and gain inspiration and help in the worship 
of the Lord. 

Too high praise cannot be given to the members of 
the Committee for their painstaking and successful labor, 
extended over two years, by which they have put the 
Church under a heavy debt of gratitude, which they 
would gladly see repaid by the use of the Hymnal by 
all of the Churches. 


Lexington, Virginia. 





‘A Book of Remembrance”’ 


The Women’s General Missionary Society of the 
United Presbyterian Church held its forty-fifth annual 
convention in Buffalo, N. Y., June 15-19. To mark 
the occasion, The Women’s Missionary Magazine is- 
sued, for its August number, “A Book of Remembrance,” 
which gives a most complete and interesting account of 
all the women’s work. The 232 pages are profusely 
illustrated, one picture showing the “Ladies of the 


Decoration,” seventeen missionaries each one of whom 
has completed more than 30 years of service, and who 
have been presented with a beautiful brooch by the So 
ciety. The names of the countries in which they are 
working sound strange and romantic—India, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, the Sudan. We should like to congratulate 
them upon the work they have accomplished and to wish 
them all success in the future. 
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Stewardship and Men’s Work 


Department of Christian Stewardship 
REV. R. C. LONG, Secretary 


Department of Men’s Work 
REV. J. E. PURCELL, Secretary 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Extracts from the ‘Messages and Recommendations”’ of the 
Enlarged Meeting of the International Missionary Council 
Held at Jerusalem, March 24th---April 8th, 1928 


ON THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF MISSION- 
ARY ENTERPRISE 

N THE planning of Christian. missions we must 

needs depend upon the support furnished by the 

great body of Christian people. 

Giving for this purpose may be said to be a measure 
of the Christian’s gratitude to Christ for what He has 
done for us all, and of loyalty to Christ in the work 
He has clearly committed to us all. The heart must be 
given before there will be any real giving, and our re- 
peated call must be for a complete dedication of the 
life of the Christian to Christ and His Kingdom. It 
should be brought home to us all, again and again, how 
wretchedly small is our giving in comparison with His, 
who gave His life for mankind. 

In the matter of cultivating the spirit of giving the 
churches have had a wealth of experience which can 
be profitably shared. In the main it may be said that: 

1. Giving should a)ways be made an act of worship. 

2. We should avoid allowing any plan for raising 

money to become mechanical and impersonal. 

. The presentation of missionary needs should as 

far as possible always include the specific re- 
quirements of definite fields and branches of 
work, in order that the personal knowledge, in- 
terest and concern of the individual supporter 
may be increased. 

4. The support of missions has its business side. 
Those who administer missionary work must 
know what financial support they can count 
upon. Therefore, if the work is to go for- 


Ww 


ward, giving must be regular and be loyally 
sustained. ; 
5. More givers are more important than more money, 
and, in the long run, will mean more money. 
6. The adoption of any method for stimulating giv- 


ing will always need to be supplemented by 
most thorough education of the people in the 
nature and purposes of their giving. 


ON THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF NEW 
CHURCHES OF MISSIONARY LANDS 

Funds contributed by the older churches must be 
used in ways which will enable the indigenous churches 
to develop and strengthen their own means of support 
rather than foster the spirit of dependence and reduce 
the full sense of responsibility. 

We feel the need for a thorough, scientific study 
of the basis of support of the indigenous church in the 
different fields and in different stages of growth, and 
refer the resolution of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America to this effect to the Committee of the 
Council for consideration. 


RESOLUTION REFERRED TO 

(Resolved): that the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, at its Jerusalem Meeting, be requested to consider 
making a study of the problems of the basis of support 
of the indigenous churches. The right development of 
such support is felt to be a strategic and urgently im- 
portant factor in the larger problem of how to achieve 
the ultimate objectives of the Council and those of its 
constituent bodies. Further, the development of such 
support is a problem that is inescapably international 
in its outreach, and one that can be studied to best 
advantage only by a complex process that assuredly must 
require international co-operation. No thoroughgoing 
study of this subject on an international basis has been 
made since Edinburgh, and such a study, having to do 
with the economic undergirding of churches now rapidly 
coming to full self-consciousness and self-government, 
must not be long delayed. 








“People very often put three pence into the offertory and expect to 
come out on the other side a vicar, two handsome curates and a peal of 


bells. Somehow we expect a thing to happen; but it does not happen un- 
till somebody does it.”.—The Bishop of London. 
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1. The Conference desires to record its deep sense 
of the unity of the Christian Churches in their service 
to their divine Lord, and its thankfulness that in this 
World Conference on Church Finance it has been pos- 
sible for representatives of over 30 churches and Mis- 
sionary Societies to deliberate, in complete unity of 
spirit and aim, on the best methods of securing means 
to carry on the work of the Kingdom of God. 

2. The Conference desires to respond anew to the call 
to service in the Kingdom of God; and, recognizing 
that the Spirit of God moves and acts through the 
offerings of His people, declares its conviction that all 
ingathering of the Church’s income is a spiritual service 
which ought to be rendered with glad consecration 
through methods at once efficient and worthy. 

3. The Conference recognizes that in the principles 
and practice of Christian Stewardship, (i. e., the recog- 
nition of our responsibility to God for all we have and 
are—life, time, talents, possessions and spiritual re- 
sources) God is guiding the Church into fuller service 
which will enable it more adequately to discharge its 
responsibilities to Christ’s Kingdom. 

4. The Conference, in view of the widening oppor- 
tunities for World Service challenging the Christian 
Church in all its branches, and in view of the altered 
economic conditions of modern times, asserts that the 
older methods of securing income are now largely in- 
adequate for the purposes of the Church; and is con- 
vinced that all Churches should earnestly consider the 
urgent need of revising and modernizing their financial 
methods. 

5. The Conference after mature consideration is con- 
vinced of the supreme value of those methods of collect- 
ing Church income which by the use of annual budgets 


Resolutions Passed by the International Conference on Church 
Finance, Held at Glasgow, June 1 1th-1 5th 


and of dated weekly envelopes, definitely invite regular 
and systematic giving; and from wide experience of 
churches in every part of the world strongly recommends 
as generally adaptable to the circumstances of all 
Churches, the Weekly Freewill Offering System. 

6. The Conference is strongly of opinion that the 
fullest instruction practicable in the principles and 
management of Church organization and finances should 
be given to Theological students and to all who hold 
office. 

7. The Conference extends its deep sympathy to the 
Protestant Churches of Central and Eastern Europe in 
their present overwhelming financial straits and im- 
plores the attention of Sister Churches throughout the 
world to their urgent need of financial help. 

It would call the attention of all churches to the 
Project of an International Finance Corporation for 
Protestant Relief issued by the European Central 
Bureau for Evangelical Church Relief work: (Secre- 
tary, Rev. Adolf Keller, D. D., 19 Rue de Candolle, 
Geneva). 

8. The Conference is of opinion that the ideal of self- 
support should be diligently kept before the young 
churches of missionary lands and that while local condi- 
tions and tradition may influence their financial methods, 
every effort should be made to acquaint them with those 
modern methods designed to train their people to a | 
systematic and regular habit of giving. 

9. That in order to carry out the foregoing resolu- 
tions a report of the proceedings be prepared and cir- 
culated among all churches and missionary societies and 
that in 1930 a further Conference be held in London to 
consider more fully the subjects relating to church 
finance. 












WorsHIp PrRoGRAM: Theme—God and His Men. 
Hymn: Faith of Our Fathers. 
Scripture: Psalm 46. 
Prayer: Silent but directed by leader. 
Let the leader call upon all to bow reverently and 
then say: ‘Will not each man pray silently— 
(a) “Giving thanks for God’s goodness to him.” 
(Allow about fifteen to twenty seconds’ silence 
between each petition.) 






(b) “Confessing his sin and seeking cleansing and 
power.” 
(c) “Asking to be used in God’s work.” 









Men’s Work 


October Program 


DEPARTMENT JI—MIssIons 
(Read through to the end) 
“IS HOME MISSION WORK MY JOB?” 


(d) ‘Seeking a blessing for someone less fortunate 
than he.” 
(Close by using the Lord’s Prayer‘in concert.) 
Hymn: Seal Us, O Holy Spirit. 
Reports of Group Leaders on Assignments for the Past 
Month. (See Preface.) 
EDUCATIONAL ProGRAM: “Is Home Mission Work My 
Job?” 
Leader announces theme. 
First Speaker: ‘What Do You Mean by ‘Home Mis- 
sions’ ?” 
Second Speaker: “Why This Work is My Job.” 
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Discussion: (See Preface) Led by the best avail- 
able discussion leader. 

Suggested Topics for Discussion: 

1. What are the points of moral infection in our 
community that lead to impure lives? 

(a) Obscene or vicious literature. 
(b) Pool halls or gambling dives. 
(c) Cheap carnivals. 

(d) Bad movies. 

(e) Boot-leg joints, etc. 

2. Are there present in our community causes 

which are leading to economic’ strife? 

(a) Dishonest business practices. 

(b) Growth of class consciousness. 

(c) Segregation of laborers. Isolation through 
foreign-speaking population. 

3. Are race relations what they should be in our 
community? With Negro? Mexican? Other 
foreign born? 

4. Are there any opportunities in our community 

for the men of this Church to extend the King- 

dom of God? 

(a) By outpost Sunday Schools. 

(b) Neighborhood prayer-meetings. 

(c) Cottage prayer-meetings. 

(d) Supplying vacant churches with services. 

(e) Helping some weaker church to build. 

(f) Planting a new church in some unoccupied 
territory. 

5. Ought the members of a comparatively strong 
church to be called on to contribute money to 
support a weak church (a) in the same Pres- 
bytery; (b) same Synod; (c) in the same Gen- 
eral Assembly? 

6. Is the Southern Presbyterian Church as a whole 
doing anything about all these matters? For 
Negroes? For immigrants? For mountaineers? 
In Church extension? Church erection? 

A Brief Message from the Pastor, pointing out some 
immediate opportunity and need for the service of 
the men. (See Preface.) 

Hymn: I'll Go Where You Want Me to Go. 

Prayer. 

SERVICE PRocRAM: (See Appendix for further sugges- 
tions. ) 


DEPARTMENT I. Emphasize prayer in every phase of the 
Men-of-the-Church—the group meetings, preparatory 
prayer for General Meeting, Council Meeting, home 
and individual lives. 

DEPARTMENT II. Assign one of the following tasks to 
each group. Make survey of class of magazines and 
papers sold at public news-stands. List all places of 
public amusement and report if these are adequate and 
wholesome. Do some piece of outpost work in mission 
Sunday School or preaching point. Look for and re- 
port an engagement to help some weaker church next 
month. Arrange for Men’s Class to study the Home 
Mission text book, “The Country Church,” during Octo- 
ber. Report on general situation as to race situation 
in community and suggest any ways in which men can 
help to make race relations better. Arrange monthly 
program. 

DEPARTMENT III. Make an effort to hold the new mem- 
bers of Men’s Bible Class who came in on Rally Day. 
The young people have just gone away to college, and 
the men may do something which will hold them 
closer to the home church. 









DEPARTMENT IV. This is the half way month of the 
Chureh year. Find out how your church stands with 
its budget. Books should be ordered for the November 
study course in Stewardship. 

DEPARTMENT V. Make plans for the supper meeting and 
arrange the social features. Use the men in visiting 
all sick, needy and indifferent members. 

(Continued on page 640) 





Developing Men 


NE of the great objects of the Men-of-the-Church 
O Organization is the development of the men in - 

the work of the church and in the Christian life. 
The following article sent to us by Mr. R. A. Hawkes, 
Secretary of Men-of-the-Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Bluefield, West Virginia, by request tells of 
the splendid work which that organization is doing and 
also gives some ideas which help other churches. 

“A great number of our men when approached to 
make a short, to-the-point talk on any subject as out- 
lined in the Monthly Programs, would make the excuse 
that they could not talk or make a speech; our argu- 
ment was that every man heretofore had made the same 
excuse, but in the end had consented to do his best, 
and the result was that the speaker had always, without 
exception, made a fine, inspiring talk on the subject 
which had been given him. The above should be tem- 
pered with the statement, however, that over a period 
of one year, two or possibly three men in our organiza- 
tion did not carry out the work assigned them. The 
result is that men who never talked to a group of men 
before have developed into forceful speakers who put 
into practice the things they have learned and studied 
about for the monthly meetings concerning the Kingdom 
of God. 

‘When other churches in this and adjoining counties 
hear of the splendid work which the men of Westminster 
are doing, they request that our men be sent to them 
that they may hear the messages as given at our regu- 
lar monthly meetings. One of our monthly meetings 
was reenacted at our church at the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice. We have also held similar services at the Prince- 
ton, Welch, and Matoaka churches. Only last week one 
of our men, who could not make a talk, was requested. 
to give his speech on ‘The Family Altar’ before the 
men’s club of the Bland Street Methodist Church of our 
city. The Northfork Church has requested us to put 
on a service tomorrow, June 17th, by our men. Our 
Men-of-the-Church organization sponsored the organi- 
zation of the men of the Presbyterian Church at Blue- 
field, West Virginia. 

“We are adapting the Monthly Programs as outlined ~ 
by the Department of Men’s Work to suit our needs. 
It is our experience that these programs should be 
followed closely certainly for one year. A number of 
men of our church have had their ‘eyes opened’ concern- * 
ing the work which our great Southern Presbyterian 
Church is trying to do and many have been strengthened. 
All who have attended our monthly meetings have at 
some time felt the power of the Holy Spirit working 
through our men.” 





REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Loutsville, Ky. 
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JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Advisor, Administrator of Justice, Promoter of Honesty, 
Courtesy, and Good Conduct--The Teacher 


Decatur, Ga., had the privilege of having at its 

head this year the Principal of the Junior High 
School of that city, a man of unusual personality who 
draws both old and young to him. We saw him from 
day to day as he managed the school, and we were 
impressed with the admiration shown for him by both 
boys and girls, particularly those of the early teen 
age. We noticed, too, the cooperation he received from 
his teachers and other workers, and from business men 
upon whom he had occasion to call. And these thoughts 
came to us over and over again, why is this man giv- 
ing his life to the profession of teaching? Is it alone 
for the monthly check presented by the Board of Edu- 
cation? It couldn’t be. As we thought of him and 
his work we felt that here is a man who represents 
hundreds of other men and women who are giving their 
lives to the hum-drum work of trying to teach boys and 
girls—some of them stupid; others obstinate; others 
careless; and a few who are earnestly endeavoring to 
get ahead. We thought of those who are teaching in 
our own Presbyterian institutions. Are they so differ- 
ent? Are their tasks less burdensome? And again 
it seemed that, surely, these men and women are not 
teaching for the mere love of it. A brief talk with 
Mr. Wheat Williams, the principal referred to above, 
convinced us that the teacher is far more than one 
who doles out certain tasks to be learned and then sees 
to it that they are learned. We found that this teacher, 
and we are sure it must be true with hundreds of others, 
sees in the profession of teaching an opportunity for 
service found in no other sphere of life. Instead of a 
hum-drum existence as many suppose, he finds himself 
acting as advisor and administrator of justice; he finds 
himself teaching the principles of honesty, courtesy and 
good manners, the value of the care of property, good 
conduct, and the judicious use of time. We asked 
Principal Williams to put his remarks in writing. He 
was gracious enough to comply with the request, and 
we pass them on to SURVEY readers. 


Why I Serve As Teacher 


By WHEAT WILLIAMS 
Principal Junior High School, Decatur, Ga. 
I like to serve in the capacity of school principal 
because I like to work with boys and girls. When one 
loves his work, he usually understands it. A love for 


° ‘HE Community Daily Vacation Bible School of 


a daily task and the understanding of it make for real 
contentment and happiness in life, 





Troubles faced by children are very real to them. 
They usually cause a child more anguish than an 
adult’s troubles. Many imaginations that create fantas- 
tic images exceeding possibilities cause children to be 
engulfed in an extensive world of misfortunes. It is 


a great work to be a teacher or a principal to help the — 


children solve these difficulties. Teachers who fail to 
assist pupils in this manner fall far short of the great 
mission that is theirs. Frequently, a teacher of superior 
scholarship, one whose lesson-planning includes the 
best psychology, whose procedure is excellent, and who 
has a definite aim secures only mediocre results. The 
reason is that the teacher is more interested in the sub- 
ject than in the children. The best teachers are those 
who love children. They secure greater results, and 
render a greater service to the children, to the homes, 
and to the community. 


I like the opportunities which a principal has to 
teach children proper values. Various attitudes and 
habits are frequently taught by the examples of the 
teachers and the principal. Honesty in recitations, ex- 
aminations and tests, thorough preparation of assign- 
ments, the judicious use of spare time, the teaching of 
courtesy and good manners, the care of property, the 
value of good conduct and the advantages of an A-l 
standing are some things that a principal can teach 
which are of great worth in helping the children to find 
the relative as well as the proper values in life’s develop- 
ment. 

I like the many opportunities to act as judge. Fre- 
quently, the principal is the sole administrator of jus- 
tice. He should follow a similar procedure to that 
in our courts. A pupil should be taught to plead guilty 
or not guilty. After an opportunity has been given to 
answer or explain charges which have been made against 
him, and after a cross-examination by the principal, 
the course of action is decided upon. These decisions, 
if wisely made, will constitute a dynamo of character- 
building processes which in due time will make good 
citizens. The improvement in conduct of those who 
have been interviewed by the principal is a consolation 
and a joy to one who is interested in the growth and 
the development of his pupils. 

The principalship offers an opportunity to render 
valuable community service. Few who serve in the city’s 
service have the opportunities for constructive work that 
the principalship affords. The principal serves as the 
connecting link between the school and the home, the 
school and the many agencies of modern city life, and 
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between the school and other school units in the system. 
Proper planning by a capable principal makes the 
school a dynamic force in the community. In the ren- 
dering of worthwhile service to one’s fellow man and 
to the community in which he lives, there is no greater 
privilege accorded one than the position of teacher or 
principal. Because of these opportunities to help build 
a greater American democracy and to render a distinc- 
tive service to my community, and to the children, and 
to participate in the joys of such service, I have chosen 
to remain, thus far, in the great army of those who are 
conducting our public schools for the welfare of our 
community, our state, and our nation. 

To the host of men and women who this fall enter 
the schoolroom for the first time as teacher, and to those 
who begin-another year’s service, we can wish for you 
nothing better than that you find the joy in your work 
that this young man finds in his. And we can wish 
for the church and community in which you work noth- 
ing better than that you bring to them the same joyous 
desire to serve that this teacher, and many others like 
him, are bringing to the churches and communities in 
which they labor. 


$1,500 vs $50,000 A Year 


According to the New York Sun, a director of the 
largest aircraft company in the United States offered 
Col. Lindbergh a job at anything he wished and at any 
salary he desired, and received this reply: “I don’t 
want any more money than I am worth. I won't take 
a job just to capitalize my name. If I should decide 
to work for you, I want to be paid what I can actually 
earn. I am not worth much, except my name, and I 
won’t sell that.” 

The above brings to mind an act of Robert E. Lee in 
which, according to many, he showed his real greatness. 
It will be remembered that Lee turned down a $50,000 
a year offer for his name and accepted the presidency 
of a little college in Virginia at a salary of $1,500. 
The one offered wealth and all that it could buy. Thé 
other offered comparative poverty and the hardships that 
go with it. But it offered more than that: dividends 
in character-building that money could not buy. A 
name, already honored, was not for sale. 





Dear Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


October marks the beginning of a busy season for 
you. The “Friendly Guide” has outlined several things 
for you to do this month. First comes the social meet- 
ing of the Auxiliary (which you are to sponsor) given 
in honor of the teachers of your community. Then, in 
addition to bringing to the attention of the Circle mem- 
bers the “Hand It On” and the Life Enlistment Service 
series of stories, you want to “begin to stimulate inter- 
est in the special Christmas offering to be made for 
Ministerial Relief—which will center this year around 
the orphan children on the rolls of Ministerial Relief.” 
At this early date there is no better way to do this, per- 
haps, than through the “Eye Gate,” using a poster to 
present the cause. Hang this in a conspicuous place 
where all who attend the Auxiliary may see it. The cut 
of poster shown herewith may help you in making 
yours. Follow the general suggestions for poster mak- 
ing as given in the September Survey. An appealing 
picture of children, or mother and children, can be found 
in most any magazine. Color scheme: black background 
(Melton Mount), 22x28 inches; key, gold; border and 
letters, coral. 

Discuss with your Pastor and Executive Committee 
the plans for presenting the Christmas Vocational Serv- 
ice, “Prisoners of Hope.” One Auxiliary has a fine 
plan of asking some one class or department of the Sun- 
day school to be responsible for this program—and the 
plan has always worked. If this suggestion is fol- 


lowed, make your request known before the end of the 
month, so that the ones responsible will have plenty 
of time to do justice to this beautiful Christmas Serv- 
ice. 
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This Junior Choir, composed of a selected group from the Junior and Intermediate Departments of the Decatur, 


Ga., Sunday School, furnished the music for the Easter Program, “Go Quickly and Tell.” 
bell, shown on extreme right of the picture, directed the choir. 


of the Intermediate Department of the school. 
People’s Department. 


Junior 


NE of the signs of a general awakening of interest 
O along all lines of the Christian education of 

youth is the interest manifesting itself throughout 
the country in a desire for more knowledge and better 
appreciation of the splendid hymns and the fine church 
music which has come to us as a heritage from .cen- 
turies past, a heritage added to and enriched by the 
noblest spirits of every age. 

One way in which this interest shows itself is in the 
formation of Junior Choirs. These choirs are com- 
posed of boys and girls selected from the various de- 
partments of the Church School and trained by adult 
leaders. When a Junior Choir is regularly organized 
and competently trained, it means that a large number 
of children are being taught not only to sing but to 
know and appreciate the finest of our Church hymns 
and music and to take part in the service of praise 
in the sanctuary and are thereby being educated and 
trained in the lovely and abiding things of the Spirit. 

The Church Music Department of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has been doing splendid work 
in organizing Hymn Playing Contests. These Contests 
have been carried on for several years and as many as 
400,000 children have participated in them in one year. 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Public Schools, Children’s 
Homes, Schools for the Blind and many others have 
taken up the study of the hymns suggested for these 
contests. We suggest that any one interested in this 
general subject, write to the 

Church Music Bulletin, 
705 Auditorium Building, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
and ask for information in regard to the formation of 
Junior Choirs. 

A Junior Choir composed of children and young peo- 
ple selected from the various departments will be found 
to be a wonderful help in presenting any dramatic serv- 
ice in the church, especially when that service is in- 


Mrs. J. A. Camp- 
Mrs. Campbell is the efficient superintendent 


The vestments were made by the girls of a class in the Young 


Choirs 
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tended to be a service of worship, since they will 
form the desired link between those presenting the serv- 
ice and an audience which should participate in it. 
We are giving sketches for simple vestments used by 
the Junior Choir of one of our own Southern Presby- 
terian churches, in order that any other churches wish- 
ing to use a Junior Choir in connection with the pre- 
sentation of their Christmas Service may be able to get 


them made. If however, there is not time to make them, 
we suggest the impromptu vestments described under 
The Choir on page 122 of the Primer, Through the Eye- 
Gate Into the City of Mansoul. 

We are hoping that the time is coming fast when the 
music of children’s voices will be heard in all of our 
churches in the beautiful and ancient hymns of our faith 
—the faith of our fathers. 





Will One of Our Colleges 
Try It Out for Us, This Year? 


MONG the notices in the Church papers of last 

January, one caught our special attention and 

interest. It described the presentation, by the 
Presbyterian Students’ League of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, of our 1927 Christmas Service, “There 
Shall Come a Star.” It was presented on December 
4th, in the large auditorium of the College in Talla- 
hassee before an audience of over a thousand people. 
From the notice, we quote these sentences: 

“The quiet musical numbers rendered as a prologue 
prepared the hearts of the listeners for the pageant to 
follow, and the spiritual atmosphere of the whole serv- 
ice was so profound that there was scarcely a movement 
in the audience throughout the whole production. It 
has been commented: that there was not even a cough 
to be heard. The reading was especially well done by 
one of the students. Her splendid enunciation and clear 
tones made it impossible for any in the audience to miss 


the theme -of Life Dedication around which the pageant 
is woven. ye 5 

“Of course, under these circumstances, the splendid 
facilities of the college made it possible for the pageant 
to be prescnted at its best, but we are sure it can be 
done just as effectively, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale, by any church It will make the true 
Christmas spirit a reality in your church.” 

And thereby hangs a wish and a hope! And the 
wish and the hope are that some other Presbyterian 
Siudents’ League at a State Institution or perhaps one 
of our own Church colleges will present for us this year 
the new Christmas Service—‘Prisoners of Hope.” A 
college group of students is peculiarly fitted to present 
a religious drama, arid we believe the one for this year, 
with its musical theme of “Whispering Hope,” is one 
which they would make beautiful in presenting. 

Who will try it out for us? 





“Whispering Hope” 


OON after this issue of the Survey has been re- 
S ceived, sample copies of the Christmas Service for 
1928 will be mailed out to the churches. Its title 
is “Prisoners of Hope” based on the words of the Prophet 
Zechariah, “Turn ye to the stronghold, ye Prisoners of 
Hope.” Its theme is Hope, which as Dean Inge says, 
was one of a whole list of moral virtues which had no 
place or a different place in the old pagan world. “It 
is very significant,” he says, “that St. Paul condemns 
Paganism partly on the ground that its adherents ‘have 
no Hope and are without God in the world.’ ” 

The theme of the Service is Hope and its end and 
motive are found in the words of St. John, “Whoso hath 
this Hope in him, purifieth himself, as He is pure.” 

There is a musical theme too, and the refrain of the 
old and beloved song, “Whispering Hope,” recurs again 
and again, alternating with the words of the prophet 
and the music of “O come let us adore Him.” 

If you are interested in seeing and reading it for 


yourself, send a two cent stamp for Prisoners of Hope 
and the Gift Folder to the 


Department of Christian Education, 
410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


What the Students Think 
of the Fund 


YOUNG lady who had borrowed from the Fund 
A wrote at her graduation: “Let me thank you 

again for making possible for me a college edu- 
cation. Our Student Loan Fund is one of the greatest 
things in the world and I am planning to repay my loan 
as soon as I secure work so that others may have the 
benefit of it.” 


A young business man from the mountains of North 
Carolina says: “I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the courtesy shown me through the Pres- 
byterian Student Loan Fund and to say that I regard 
this as one*of the most beneficial works of the Church.” 


The father of two of the borrowers of the Fund writes: 
“T just want to thank you and your Committee repre- 
senting the Church which has made it possible for my 
son and daughter to go to college. My daughter finished 
this Spring and my son will finish the Seminary course 
next May. You have made it financially possible for 
both of them to receive their education. For this, I am 
most grateful. You have been a wonderful help to us 
for which we are grateful.” 

Student Loan Fund, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, 
Ky. 
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The Survey of the Educational Work 
and Responsibility of Our Church 


of any denomination in the United States has 

been made than that which has just been com- 
pleted by Dr. B. Warren Brown and Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son for our Church. 

The summary of the entire report is given in a book 
of 88 pages. This has been sent to every member of 
every Board of Trustees of every institution in the Church 
and to all the ministers. Also to the members of some 
of the most important Committees in the various Syncds. 
We _ have had to print three editions of this book. A 
few copies are still on hand which may be had at fifty 
cents a copy. 

The facts that are so clearly revealed by this Report 
are now being considered by all of the Synods. First 
a small committee was appointed in each Synod which 
has called a conference to outline some plans to be sug- 
gested to the Synod. A Pre-Synodical Conference is 
also being arranged to meet in the afternoon of the eve- 
ning on which the Synod convenes. The General Assem- 
bly, in session at Atlanta, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“That the General Assembly commend to the 

Boards of Trustees of the Educational Institutions 


N“ MORE thorough survey of the educational work 


and to Synods and Presbyteries the Survey of the 

Educational Work and Responsibility of our Church, 

with the earnest request that the facts presented may 

be studied with faith and purpose, to the end that 

a real system of education may be secured for the 

Church, and that the requir-mcn:s of the Great 

Commission may be met.” 

It is certainly evident that our Church is either not 
able or is unwilling to bear the load we now have in 
our Orphans’ Homes and Schools, Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges, Colleges, Training 


Schools and Seminaries. There is a clear call that all 


the program of the Church be restudied and that plans 
be made to put the institutions that shall abide on a 
firm basis. We earnestly hope that all the members 
of the Presbyterian Church will undergird this work with 
importunate and believing prayer. 

There are two great functions of the Church—Evan- 
gelism, the extensive work, and Education, the intensive 
work. Both are necessary not only to the welfare but 
to the existence of the Church. 

The full Report on Theological Seminaries and The 
Training School is published in a separate volume and 
may be had at twenty cents a copy. 





Notes on Our Work 


Miss Cornelia D. Engle and Miss Julia Lake Skin- 
ner, Field Secretaries of the Executive Committee, are 
now completing their arrangcments for work in the fall 
and winter. There are some open dates for engage- 
ments. They are visiting schools, colleges, universities, 
churches, Presbyterials, and Synodicals. It has been 
very gratifying to the Committee to see how cordially 
they have been welcomed by the Church. We regret that 
Miss Esther McRuer found it necessary to decline the 
call to reenter the work. 

—_O—_——_- 

We are having a large demand for the stories by 
Mildred Welch, to use in worship programs in the Sun- 
day school and other organizations of the Church. They 
are wonderfully adapted to this end. We also have five 
very beautiful Christmas stories from her pen which 
may be had at two cents each. 


——_(--_—_— 


“A Friendly Guide” is the name of a booklet of 16 
pages which gives most practical suggestions about the 
conduct of the work of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief in the local church. “The Blue Book” of 
110 pages is a source book on the Department of C. E. 
& M. R. It gives definite and specific information 
concerning all the work of all the departments of The 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief. Copies of these are being sent to the 
Secretaries of this cause in all of the churches. 

—0o0-——-- 
“The Old Minister” is the title of a wonderfully 


strong address by the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. It has been printed 
in attractive form and is being distributed throughout 
the Church. It is a stirring, ringing appeal for the 
just treatment of the ministers and missionaries who, 
at the call of the Church, have forsaken the sources 
of worldly gain and given their lives to the spiritual 
ministry of the Church. 
—O0-————_ 

“The Ministers’ Annuity Fund” is the name of a brief 
leaflet giving full information concerning the plan for 
service pensions for the ministers and missionaries and 
employees of the Executive Agencies of the Church. It 
has been stripped of technical terminology and put in 
such simple language that it can be understood by all 
the members of the Presbyterian family. If you would 
like a copy of this little leaflet enclose two cent stamp 
with your request and it will be,,forwarded to you. 
The General Assemblies of 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928 have endorsed the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. The 
General Assembly in Atlanta this year gave the follow- 
ing instruction to the Executive Committee: ‘That the 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
Jay before the Church the plan for the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, the Presbyteries, Churches and agencies, and all 
the ministers and missionaries be urged to give the full 
measure of their support to this sane and needed effort 
to secure proper pensions for the servants of the Church, 
and that the whole Church make its plans, beginning 
January 1, 1930, to raise the amount of $3,000,000 re- 
quired to inagurate the plan.” 
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Self-Support in the Native Church 


S. H. CHESTER 


(Nore:—This article is a chapter from a book on the history of the administrative work of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions, by Dr. Chester, soon to be published.) 


NE would think that the Church of Christ, once 
() planted and organized as Christ and the apostles 
organized it, should be able to live anywhere that 
men can live on the face of the earth. The gospel was 
preached first of all to the poor and is adapted to the 
poor by the simplicity of its doctrines and its institu- 
tions. Given a right start anywhere and not spoiled and 
debilitated by too much nursing in its infancy, history 
has shown that it has an innate and almost indestructible 
capacity of self-sustenance and self-propagation. 

At the annual ccnference of mission boards of 1896 
the paper which I was requested to read on this topic 
contained the following paragraph: 

“In the Shanghai Conference of 1877 two papers were 
presented on the subject of mission-paid native agents, 
both taking strong ground against the extent to which 
the subsidizing of mission churches was being practiced. 
The subsequent discussion was largely of the nature 
of protest and the Conference, on admitting the papers 
to record, adopted a formal resolution disclaiming 
sympathy with the writer’s views. In another Confer- 
ence held in Shanghai in 1890 the sentiment was strongly 
the other way, deprecating the extent to which the sub- 
sidy system was then prevailing and calling on the 
boards at home to help in suppressing the evil. The 
statement was made that at that time the ratio of mission- 
supported helpers to communicants was one to twenty- 
five, and that, including servants and other domestic 
employees, it was one to eight. Manifestly, some part 
of the fund appropriated in support of the system show- 
ing such results after thirty-five years of trial, might, 
one would think, with advantage be diverted to other 
uses. On account of the prevailing financial panic all 
of our boards are'‘now suffering a diminished income. 
If the retrenchment thereby rendered necessary in the 
financial aid given to the native churches shall be con- 
tinued as a matter of principle, after the panic is over, 
until the subsidy system which, as now practiced, is 
acknowledged by all to be a grave evil, and which has 
been proven among some of the most indigent people in 
the world to be unnecessary, shall give place to a system 
in which Christianity is allowed the same opportunity 
of self-sustenance and self-propagation which God al- 
lows to everything He has created in the natural world 
having life, then perhaps the day will come when we 
shall recognize that our present temporary financial 
difficulties were a blessing to our native churches.” 
Following the discussion a resolution was adopted re- 





questing each of the boards and societies represented in 
the Conference to formulate and report to the next Con- 
ference its administrative policy on the subject of self- 
support. James I. Vance who was then, as now, 
chairman of our Executive Committee was also a dele- 
gate to this Conference and at the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee after our return home the fol- 
lowing response to this request was adopted: 

“Resolved: that the following is declared to be the 
policy of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States on 
the subject of self-support: 

1. That in the judgment of this Committee the true 
ends of missionary work are the preaching of the gos- 
pel to every creature in order to the salvation of souls 
and the establishment in each separate nation of an 
independent, self-sustaining, and set Sees 
church. lin fe 

2. That these ends are frustrated, or their attainment 
postponed, by a system of prolonged, excessive and 
debilitating support from mission funds of native pas- 
tors and native evangelization. Such support injudi- 
ciously given attracts needy men and stimulates insin- 
cerity. It cultivates a mercenary spirit and increases the 
number of mercenry Christians. It tends to stop the 
voluntary work of unpaid agents. It discourages the 
spirit of self-reliance and makes it difficult to judge 
between the true and false, whether as preachers or as 
church members. It makes it probable that we will 
establish wrong standards of remuneration, causing dis- 
torted ideas as to the amount of remuneration necessary 
and projecting the native church organization on a scale 
beyond its present or prospective ability to maintain. 

3. That the time has come for definite and united 
action on the part of the Mission Boards to secure a 
larger measure of self-support. This end can be reached 
by establishing new work on a self-supporting basis 
from the outset, or at least on the basis of a partial 
but diminishing assistance which from the beginning 
contemplates complete and not distant self-sustentation, 
and which has been so clearly stated and so well under- 
stood cn the part of the native church as to avoid mis- 
understanding. 

“Both in the establishment of new work and in the 
reconstruction of the older work much can be done in the 
following ways suggested by wise missionaries: 

(1) By our general recognition from the first that 
self-support is desirable and possible, and by persistently 
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instilling into the minds of the converts the thought that 
they must extend the gospel and that no money will be 
given them for doing what they can and ought to do 
themselves. 

(2) By recognizing slowness of growth as a general 
principle in the divine economy, by avoiding forcing, 
precipitancy or impatience, or the ambitious desire to 
make things as they are in American churches. 

(3) By trusting to the real power of religion, its in- 
herent vitality and ability to endure and to support 
whatever is necessary for it. Above all things we must 
believe that God is with us and will provide.” 

The Annual Conferences were for several years much 
occupied in the discussion of this topic. It had a large 
place in the program both of the New York Ecumenical 
Conference of 1900 and of the Edinburgh Conference 
in 1910, and in the findings of both these Conferences 
it was declared that the “subsidy system” employed to 
the extent which it had largely prevailed from the be- 
’ ginning of mcdern missions was wrong in principle and 
ought to be abandoned. In the older and larger fields 
such as India and China, where so many different mis- 
sions were at work and so many different policies were 
in vogue, the difficulty of securing concert of action has 
greatly delayed the putting of this theory into practice. 
Present conditions in China, however, in this year 1928, 
making necessary the entire reorganization of the work 
in that field on the basis of entire self-government in 
the native church will also make necessary the policy 
of practically full self-support as its logical corollary. 

In this connection it is note-worthy that our North 
Kiangsu China Mission, at a meeting held in Shanghai 
since the enforced closing of their work last year, adopted 


unanimously the policy outlined above as its future 
policy when the time comes for the re-opening of its 
work, as follows: 

“Preamble. The present upheaval which has seri- 
ously affected all the work in the North Kiangsu field 
presents an unparalleled and God-given opportunity to 
make fundamental changes in the policy of our work. 
Therefore, be it resolved: 

(1) That all evangelistic workers except those noted 
in article two below must be wholly supported by the 
Chinese constituency. 

(2) That each evangelistic missionary may select one 
or more, but not more than four workers to be his or her 
coworkers not to be the workers at any one outstation, 
but to go all over the field preaching and teaching Bible 
classes and distributing the Word of God and dissemi- 
nating Christian literature with the aim of developing 
groups of Christians at different points in the field who 
shall be able and willing to call and support their own 
preachers. 

(3) That strong efforts be made to get groups of 
churches to call preachers even where the man has to 
divide his time between as many as six churches; the 
arrangement being that each church shall pay on the 
salary of the preacher an amount in proportion to the 
time that he is assigned to that church. 

(4) That this plan be put in force gradually, but 
completely at least by September 1931.” 

It is also note-worthy that our two fields in which 
the policy of self-support has been most emphasized from 
the beginning, Korea and Africa, are the ones in which 
our work has had the most rapid and in every way the 
most satisfactory development. 





A Chosen Vessel 


J. C. CRANE 


has been largely a histgry of the impact of eastern 

civilization, entering through the highway of 
Korea. All learning, including the written language of 
Japan today (Chinese) was received this way—the Con- 
fucian classics, with their concommitant, ancestor wor- 
ship, Shintoism, Buddhism, which has so moulded the 
thought of the Japanese nation and is today a controlling 
factor in its psychology, all these came through Korean 
preachers or teachers. In the Tokyo Museum, before it 
was destroyed in the 1923 earthquake, was a series of 
Buddhist images, arranged according to age, down 
through the centuries since 700 A. D. Among the early 
“Buddhas”, after the Indian, and especially Chinese fea- 
tures, was one clothed in almost the exact costume of a 
Korean gentleman of the old school today! In this case, 
however, the pupil was more apt than the teacher, for 
Japan absorbed the doctrine far more completely than did 
the nation which served as her teacher. It is true Buddhist 
temples abound all over Korea—almost in every county, 
and between the 4th and 8th Centuries, Buddhism 
flourished as practically the national religion, but, like 
other externally imposed fashions, its influence has 
waned, in spite of every effort, even subsidy, to main- 
tain it. Today its followers are almost mendicants and 


3 ies history of Japan up to the last half century 


exert an unappreciable influence, if any, upon the 
thought or life of the nation of Korea as a whole, 
whereas almost every Japanese is a Buddhist, if reli- 
gious-—or was so until Christianity gained its consti- 
tuency—and Buddhism still exerts a most powerful in- 
fluence upon the state as well as upon the thought of 
the common folk of Japan today. 

The arts, including wood-block printing, Satsuma 
ware, and such fine pottery, even water coloring seemed 
to have come through Korean teachers, though here 
again, the teachers were either imported to Japan, or 
exterminated, for the arts have almost lost their hold 
in poor degenerate Korea. A persistent and hopeful 
effort to revive it is seen in the brass industry today— 
which, however, was imported from China, and bears 
its peculiar Korean nature from the pure composition 
and quaint designs of the Hermit Nation. History tells 
us that Korea was the first nation on earth to try a sub- 
marine (a wooden structure) invented to combat the 
Japanese in a war of about five centuries ago. 

Today Japan is repaying her old teacher, not in kind, 
but in a modern Western civilization, including all forms 
of transportation and communication—even the radio 
and air ship, public schools (teaching generally a crass 
materialism, or at best ancestor and emperor worship, 
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South Gate, Soonchun, Korea. 


mixed with modern science). Korea is adopting and 
assimilating, as rapidly as her poverty will permit, but 
along with this materialism is a counter movement— 
a force from the same Western civilization, which Japan 
received almost at the same time, but which gained a 
strong foothold and place in the thought and lives of 
some of the best of Korea’s leaders—as well as of thou- 
sand of the humbler folk—the gospel of the Lowly Naza- 
rene! 

The Koreans are a religious folk, albeit they have no 
religion of their own. The parable, the spiritual saying, 
the proverb, force of character, hope for the future, rev- 
erence for the supernatural—all these have a strange 
fascination for the philosophic, though impracticable 
mind of the Hermit Nation. Moreover they are naturally 
propagandists—personal workers. What one finds good, 
he advertises, and quicker than a newspaper, and soon 
the entire country is adopting the new thought, or 
attitude. Slowly but surely, the earnest zeal of the 
Forean Christian is making its impression on the thought 
of the money-loving, and glory-loving nation which rules 
them. The sheer honest beauty of the simple love for 
Jesus and willingness to “suffer the loss of all things” 
for Him, while not universal, is frequent enough to have 
first astonished, and then attracted their haughty superi- 
ors. Thousands of young men and women, in economic, as 
well as political desperation, have fled to Japan to learn 
the secret of their seeming success, only to encounter a 
fiercer, harder struggle.for existence than at home, and 
with temptations ten times as great. Statistics showed that 
a few years ago there were as many immoral women in 
Japan as girls in her primary and secondary schools— 
and this is one way educational expenses are obtained! 
But, in spite of sheer starvation, many of these Korean 
young men and women, have “kept the faith” and their 
neighbors of the Empire bear witness that in the midst 
of abject poverty many have refused to sell their souls 
or their Lord’s Day of Worship—that in‘an atmosphere 
of almost universal immorality there have been many 





who have resisted temptation of the most insidious and 
persistent sort, and have kept the temples of their bodies 
clean for the Master’s use. 

A few years ago the Government chose representative 
young men from each section and paid their expenses 
to Japan—entertaining them in the best hotels (where 
immoral companions are furnished with the room!) 
The purpose was ostensibly to acquaint them with Japan, 
its customs, its glory, its strength, and to enable them 
to imbibe its “spirit”. Two of these young men were 
professing Christians—one a temporary deacon—the 
other a new believer. The former left his Bible at home, 
while the latter brought a copy of John’s Gospel with 
him. The two friends swore fidelity to their Saviour— 
to “keep themselves unspotted from the world”—but, 
out of touch with a church, or pastor, neither hearing 
nor reading the Word—on the contrary daily vexed with 
the wiles of the devil, and persistent approaches from 
his winsome agents, the deacon fell—and, like Peter, 
“went out and wept bitterly.” The new believer alone 
kept company with his Gospel, until his friends nick- 
named him ‘“Yohan Pogum” (John’s Gospel). He paid 
no attention to their scorn and titter, but “kept 
the faith” and his “temple” fit for the Master’s use, 
and returned on fire to witness to His constant power 
and all-sufficient love. At his own expense he has walked 
over hill and vale, alone, and with other workers, preach- 
ing the Good News, or blowing a cornet to gather the 
crowd—winning high and low—himself a son of a 
wealthy gentleman of influence. His father disinherited 
him and tried to break his determination by starving 
him into submission, but he and his wife lived on barley 
soup, earned what they could—he as newspaper agent, 
and remained true, in spite of persecution in the home. 
Both are found regularly in the church, and Sunday 
afternoon he is busy in the children’s “heathen” Sunday 
school, while his gifts are now as great as those of the 
wealthy members of the congregation. Finally the old 
mother came to church, and recently accompanied her 
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son to the national Sunday School Convention in Seoul, 
where 3,000 Christians gathered in a great demonstra- 
tion. ‘The father still is slow to trust his son with 
money, but has promised to pay his way through Semi- 
nary if Presbytery approves his qualifications. He is 
27 and has not finished High School, but the father will 
not give for preparatory education, so at present his 
way is blocked. None the less his ardour has not 
cooled and now he is serving as a voluntary colporteur 
until the Master opens the way for further preparation. 

The Japanese missionaries say Japanzse in Korea are 
more open to the gospel than in the homeland, where 
it meets the strong cpposition of Emperor worship, but 
a Japanese evangelist was greatly stirred by a visit to 
Korean Churches recently in one of our older stations, 
and determined to go home to try to win his own peo- 
ple to greater zeal for the Master. The same can be 
said to a less degree of China, where the Korean Church 
is maintaining three missionaries, and a voluntary Chris- 
tian doctor. The Chinese Christians wept when the 
fourth missionary had to be withdrawn on account of a 


famine year and a short budget. At first the Chinese 
were suspicious of these simple missionaries, but soon 
their spirituality and sincere faith became manifest, 
and now they have been given exclusive evangelistic con- 
trol of a territory 60 miles long, including two large cen- 
ters of population. They have developed alone 19 
churches and 14 schools. 

May it not be that Korea will be the torch that sets 
the East on fire with the Light of the World? Efforts 
are being made to use it for bolshevistic propaganda, 
but the sane faith of the Christian and his influence 
on the nation will defeat this movement, we sincerely 
believe. Korea will never be great politically, nor 
economically, or even intellectually, but it may be she 
holds the keys to the heart of the Orient. Her posi- 
tion between Japan and China, or between Japan and 
Russia, is comparable in many ways to that of Israel 
between Egypt and Assyria, or between Persia and Rome. 
Pray she may prove faithful to her opportunities and 
prove a Chosen Vessel, fit for the Master’s use. 





Report of Kunsan Station, 1928 


LAVALETTE DuPpuUY 


UT of a Station personnel of 10 on the field in 
O September, only 4 were physically trim for serv- 
ice. This was a discouraging prospect with which 
to begin the fall work, and the advice of one of our 
China friends to close this Station and distribute our- 
selves among the other four seemed the wisest plan. 
But because the outlook was not good we were the more 
constrained to try the uplook and, as in the problem of 
the threatened “cut”, God has brought through deeper 
trust and reliance upon Him, new vision of what He 
can do if we will but commit all to Him. We want 
this report to magnify Him and not ourselves, for “He 
hath done GREAT things for us whereof we are glad!’’ 
Last April, with the coming to us of our China Friends 
we began a noonday prayer meeting. Those who were 
able to slip away from work at that hour, 12:30 to 1:00, 
gathered at the appointed home. Sometimes a roomful 
knelt there, sometimes only one or two, but the results 
have come above our asking or thinking. May I men- 
tion just a few? 

1. Last year this time two members of our Mission 
were ill at Severance Hospital, advised to go to Camp 
Graham for the summer with uncertain hope of being 
able to take up work in the fall. Every day during 
the summer we prayed very specially for them. Both 
have been at work all the year carrying a full and re- 
sponsible program, one in charge of the hospital work 
in Mokpo; Miss Green spending 96 days in the coun- 
try visiting 20 churches and holding as many classes, 
not to mention teaching two full months of Institute 
work here and in Chunju and in our ten-day class. A 
fuller program than she has ever carried before, a marvel 
to herself and to us. 

2. We prayed daily for someone to come to our 
Hospital aid—Miss Greer, if this were HIS will. The 
way this came about, the success and joy she has had 
in her work here, the growth and prosperity of the Hos- 
pital during the year has made us to see that the Father 
has led this thing to His Glory. 








A Typical Korean Village. Roof of Straw, walls of mud 
and pumpkin vines on roof. 
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3. The recovery to health of our own good doctor 
who for three months was in a serious condition was 
signally an answer to prayer. 


4. Work among the Chinese here and in China was 
daily remembered. Mrs. MacLauchlin wrote from Un- 
san Ginko, “Mac has been having wonderful contacts 
with the Chinese here. Wonderful meetings and re- 
sults. The Chinese asked him to teach a Bible class 
at night when they can attend after mining hours. 
Don’t forget us at your noon hour, we are remembering 
vou too.” And again, from Pyeng Yanz, she wrote, 
“Just home from a meeting with my Chinese women. 
Thirty present this afternoon and God opened their 
hearts so wonderfully. I came home on wings, praising 
Him all the way!” 


5. And for our month’s Bible Institute for Women. 
Our FIRST, and we wondered if we might hope for 
30 to attend! Imagine our thrills when 72 registered! 
This meant dividing classes, for what room could hold 
60 in first grade? But God managed that, too, for both 
Mrs. Harrison and Miss Lathrop were able to teach 
during the entire month, glorying in every day of it, 
and others of us doubled our teaching hours without 
realizing the extra work. 


Did you hear of the applied Hygiene featured in 
hot baths provided by a ten yen donation? This fur- 
nished fuel, heating water for 120 baths. Others 
inspired by this gift contributed soap and towels. Prac- 
tically all indulged save a few old sisters who had trod 
their threescore years without the worry of bathing 
and were not to be moved by any such modernism. 

“Why it’s just like flying!” cried the first one out. 

“Nothing but the Grace of God could afford that 
privilege,” said another. ‘We not only can study God’s 
Word and learn to keep our souls clean but we can 
clean our bodies also,” quoth a third. 

One actually “got the habit,” for when the class was 
over and we went down to close the building we spied 
a curl of smoke coming out of the bathroom chimney 
and presently a glowing face emerged with the explana- 
tion that she couldn’t resist waiting over for one last 
dip after the others had gone! 

Whereas, our Kunsan Territory is divided into three 
fields for as many foreign pastors, there had been only 
one who was able to travel full time in the country. 
He has cared for all his churches and held special 
Evangelistic meetings in five other territories during the 
year. Three of these meetings in one field which has 
been. without direct Missionary oversight for over two 
years. These wer well attended and the results seem 
most gratifying. teresting experience at Ung Chun 
when a show came to town a few Gays after ihe 
Evangelistic meeting had begun. There were some .20 
odd in the troupe and they spent a busy afternoon ad- 
vertising their attractions, which, in the minds of the 
local Christians, and even of our own corps of workers, 
seemed likely to disturb considerably the attendance at 
our night meetings. Early in the evening our men 
gathered at Gospel Tent and began playing with great 
zeal and enthusiasm in opposition to the show that had 
pitched tent in the market place below and was airing 
its band to draw a crowd. As the hour drew near for 
the meeting to start the crowds began coming up the 





hill until our tent was not only filled but crowds stand- 
ing many deep on the outside and shortly the troupe 
itself came “trooping” in with the acknowledgment that 
our “show” must be worth the money since they had 
sold only three tickets to their performance! Next day 
they gathered up their belongings and moved to a place 
with less competition, much to the joy of all. 


There seem many signs of the Spirit’s working in the 
hearts of these Korean men and women everywhere, 
warming to new life and a desire for Bible study those 
who -have been Christians, and awakening in many 
others a desire to know this truth. So many ask for 
tracts as we go along the roads. Many come to hear 
the Word preached. There has not been a night in 
the country when the church was not packed to the limit 
with those who were ready and willing to be taught. 
A desire to be a Christian, to know more of this Way 
of Life, has been born in the hearts of many by the 
Spirit of God in answer to our prayers. 


But there are many “backsliders,”—those who have 
not understood or grasped the real truth and becoming 
discouraged have fallen away. ‘These we owe a very 
special effort to reach. There is much we could help 
remedy if we knew their trouble and could give them 
more of our time and personal touch. Some of us have 
followed this year the plan of staying longer at each 
place with far richer results. 

One, who has long wanted to try out the experiment 
of making a home in a Korean village and seeing the 
results of daily contact, had the opportunity opened this 
past year when an ideal house was offered, gratis, by 
a well-to-do Korean who felt an interest in the church 
and life of the community. The result of making two 
little rooms homelike and livable by putting a pane of 
glass in the window, mosquito netting over the doors, a 
few book and dish shelves of oil boxes, camp cot and 
rocker inside, interested many callers in doing likewise. 
Daily visiting made friends for her and for the church, 
and upon each return thither from visits to neighboring 
churches she was hailed and welcomed by all the vil- 
lagers as one of them. A little simple doctoring of sore 
toes and fingers opened new hearts to the cause we rep- 
resent. Would that others of us might try the same 
experiment as a very real and practical way of better 
reaching these people. They never open their hearts to 
us in a hurried visit and we do not know half we 
should know and help to remedy. Four attended our 
month’s class from that village. 

The Station Classes, both men’s and women’s, were 
well attended, as usual,—some 500 in the former and 
400 in the latter. The result of a month’s Institute 
work showed very clearly in the added interest on the 
part of the women in choosing Bible subjects for study, 
and in their zeal in studying. We were most happy 
in the selection of a Korean preacher, Hong Soon Taik, 
Methodist pastor from Seoul, to lead the night meetings 
of the Men’s Class. A more spiritually minded man 
and one who might make a deeper impression on the 
men would be hard to find. 

Ninety New Testaments and 12 Old Testaments have 
been given for perfect recitations of the Child’s and 
Shorter Catechisms during the year, and 11 hymn-books 
with notes given by an individual for the perfect recita- 
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tion of 100 selected Scripture verses. This to encour- 
age those receiving Testaments who did not know how 
to read. 


Our two schools have passed the year without mis- 
hap or disturbance of any kind. Both have satisfactory 
corps of teachers, all qualified and doing efficient and 
harmonious work. The Boys’ School numbers 142, of 
whom 52 are from Christian homes. One baptized and 
6 Catechumens. The Principal made inquiry one day 
as to how many could recite the Commandments and 
Apostles’ Creed. To his amazement not more than two 
or three timid hands went up. This brought on more 
talk to the effect that those two boys became the heroes 
of the school and some 140 were clamoring after them 
to be taught where they might acquire like knowledge 
and prestige! Today Mr. Song reports there is not a 
boy in the school who cannot recite any one of them 
faster than you can cock your ear to listen! We recom- 
mend you “try this on your piano!” 

Since last fall when Miss Greer was added to our 
Medical service and our doctor recovered his health, 
the hospital work has made steady progress. There 
has been an increase of 15 per cent in the number of 
in-patients over the previous year; 60 operations in the 
month of May; average of over 40 in-patients a day; 
1,000 yen receipts over this month last year. 9,474 
cases during the year. More than half of the non- 
Christian in-patients expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians before leaving the hospital. This speaks better 
than words for the harmony and zeal of the employees. 
A special fund makes possible the employing of an 
itinerating Bible Woman to follow up these cases to 
their homes and encourage their determination to be- 





lieve. We hope this year to support a male evangelist 
for the same purpose, salary and expenses to be paid 
by hospital station. School children have had small- 
pox and typhoid prophylactic treatment free of charge, 
and every effort is being made to correct impaired vision 
and other chronic ailments among them. 

The nurses show splendid results from steady class- 
room and applied training received during the year. A 
spirit of thrift and energy together with goodly fellow- 
ship and willingness to serve pervades the whole at- 
mosphere ‘there from “Grandmother Greer” as the pa- 
tients affectionately call her, to the youngest errand boy. 
Night or day there’s always “something doing” in that 
old place. 

One request our Heavenly Father has denied is the 
restoration to health of Mr. Harrison, who for 32 years 
has served our Master in this land. Mrs. Harrison, too, 
for 25 years, first in the Methodist Mission as Superin- 
tendent of Nurses in their first Training School in Seoul, 
and since 1908 in our own Mission has been equally 
diligent about her Father’s business, and the loss o1 
these two valued workers, together with Charles and 
Selina who are following fast in their worthy parents’ 
footsteps, will be a loss tremendous, indeed. They have 
prayed very earnestly for guidance in the matter of 
going to America as their children enter college, and 
God has seen fit to answer in this way. It is a great 
sorrow to lose them from our station and Mission, but 
“We know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called accord- 
ing to His purpose.” 

And, “This God is our God forever and ever, 

He will be our Guide even unto death.” Amen. 





Some Fruits of the Missionary Home 


Emity WINN 
PART III 


ND does the Master use these homes of ours and 
A bless the service we try to render Him there? 
During the years hundreds of sight-seers have 
heard the gospel message while seeing the strange 
American things in our homes, some from the city and 
villages near us, but many more from villages far 
across the rice fields and mountains, and so often from 
villages where there is no church or even one Christian 
family. And how often we wonder and wish we knew 
whether the seed we have sown has taken root and 
borne fruit to eternal life! 

Sometimes the Master lets us know. I remember 
one cold wintry day, just about dark, a little group of 
women from a country church fifty miles away came to 
see me. I was upstairs at the time finishing up some 
work I wanted to get done before going to prayer-meet- 
ing, but when I went down I found them sitting before 
the bright wood fire in our living room evidently en- 
joying the warmth and comfort of the room, one of them 
laughing out as she rocked back and forth in our rock- 
ing chair, the others laughing with her and holding 
their breath at the same time over the strangeness oi 
the “moving chair.” 


Two of the women I knew well and the third one’s 
face was familiar. ‘Do you know me Pu’een?” she 
asked as I spoke to her. I told her I thought I had 
scen her in the Nam Wnu Church, but she said “No, 
Pu’een, it was in this very room and you don’t know 
how I love this room. I often think about it-and can 
close my eyes and see how it looks and the different 
things in it. It’s like the gate of heaven to me,” she 
explained, “for it’s right in this room that I first heard 
about Jesus.” The she went on é@ dell how a year or 
more ago she had come with sevralc others to have a 
“sight-see,” and how as she listened to a song I had ex- 
plained the words and then sung, the Spirit had made 
the words enter her breast. Then how she had gone 
right on to Seoul, and as she passed a building there, 
she had heard some singing and had gone in to find 
the pecple in there singing thé same words, and how 
she had gone back home to the country and thought 
about them and had believed the words and been happy 
in her Saviour. The happiness this little story gave 
tne and how much dearer my home became because ii 
had been blessed in His service! 
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Typical Korean Scenery, Bible Women in Foreground. 


And the prayers and Bible study with those who 
serve in our homes—does the Master use that service? 

One of the sweetest, happiest homes I’ve ever been 
in was the home of a Korean pastor on Quelparte Island, 
the home of a Korean missionary. I was down on the 
island one February helping in the big ten-day Bible 
Class for women there, and with Miss Martin had a very 
comfortable room in the pastor’s home. There was a 
dreadful epidemic of flu in the city like the flu in 
America in 1918-19, we found out after reaching there. 
Our class should have numbered some 120 or 130 and 
we had less than seventy to start with and only about 
twenty the last day. The pastor and three of the five 
children were very sick with it, and at the end of the 
class I was taken sick, and with a relapse had to spend 
over two weeks on my cot in the pastor’s home. For 
days I only saw the pastor’s wife when she came to my 
door several times each day to find out how I was, but 
with only paper doors dividing the rooms of the house, 
I became very well acquainted with the whole family 
during the days I was sick. Each morning, I heard 
the family at morning worship. There was a hymn in 
which al] joined, the Scripture lesson with each one bu 
the baby reading verse about and then the prayer. In- 
variably as soon as prayers were over there was romp- 
ing and laughing as the children scattered to their va- 
rious duties. ‘The oldest boy dusted and cleaned the 
big hall that ran through the house and swept and 
wiped up the little front porch, and I found out that 
each child had some definite share of the housework. 
Then came the rattle of brass and dishes as the father 
and sons ate their breakfast, and the oldest daughter, 
too. Then the children went off to school laughing and 
talking as any school children will. There was no 
servant in the home, but with all the work, though 
each member of the family helped, and with her hus- 


band and one or two children sick most of the time, 
I never heard one cross word from the mother, and the 
children were happy and bubbling over with fun when 
they were well, teasing and playing with each other, but 
not once fussing! I remember how I looked forward 
to their coming home in the afternoon after school, the 
merry chatter out in the yard, their bounding into the 
house and the baby’s squeal of delight when they came. 

The mother, I found, was from Pyeng Yang and had 
been almost like a daughter in Mrs. Snollen’s home 
there. She showed me with great pride many pretty 
and useful things Mrs. Snollen had sent her for her 
babies at different times, and she was constantly telling 
me different things So Pueen (Mrs. Snollen) had taught 
her to do for them. 

The room I had was the pastor’s “sa rang” or study 
we would call it, and besides the Korean scrolls on 
the walls, there were several photographs of his Semi- 
narv class and friends, and right near my cot was a 
large framed photograph of an American lady whose 
sweet, gentle face I learned to love. It was the photo- 
graph of the first Mrs. W. B. Harrison, who was one 
of the pioneer band of our Mission, in whose home 
the pastor was “boy” for many years. When I asked 
about the picture, I could see from the way Pastor 
Kuin looked at it how much he loved her. “It was in 
her home and from her I learned to pray and study the 
Bible,” he said. And when I’ve heard him since teach- 
ing the Bible so clearly and: simply and think of this 
home with its family altar and the natural courtesy and 
generosity of the Korean character beloved, purified and 
sweetened by the indwelling Christ in the lives of this 
family, I know that the light of this Christian home | 
was kindled by these two missionaries, who were fruit- 
ful in their own homes. 
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Chee-so 


L. T. NEWLAND 


BOUT twelve years ago I wrote an article for 
A TuHeE Survey about a little group of women who 

had been meeting and praying for years for a 
church. 

There were only four of them, all of them old and 
all of them poor, but they had a tenacious faith that 
refused to wilt under the hot winds of discouragement. 
None of them knew enough to lead a service, but each 
of them could slowly pick out the words of a verse 
in the Bible. They knew from memory a few songs, 
that is they knew the words, but their memory of the 
tune left much to be desired. So they met from Sunday 
to Sunday in the living-room of the first of the group to 
believe, slowly read a few familiar verses together, sang 
a song or two, and then each of them prayed with 
tears for a leader and a church. 

It was one of my great joys while living in Mokpo 
to get out to this little band and to meet with them, 
for their steadfast faith always refreshed mine and it 
was a pleasure to share spiritual food with souls so 
hungry and appreciative. 

I saw this little group for the last time in the spring 
of 1918, when it had grow to six, for two other women 
had begun to attend. When I returned from furlough, 
I moved to Kwang-ju and having another field to look 
after I lost sight of these friends at Chee-so. 

Last Fall and again this Spring I took over a part 
of Mr. Hopper’s field while he was on furlough and had 
a chance to go back to my old friends. I found ten 
years had wrought a great many changes. Not on the 
village, for ten years as a rule just adds a little more 
moss to the stones and tumbles down a few more of the 
walls of a country Korean village; but great things 
had happened to this group of Christians. 

The old leader had passed on to her reward and one 
of the other old women had gone on too, still hoping 
and praying and waiting for their church to the last, 
but they died in the faith, not having received the 
promise. Two of the original group were left, and I 
do not know whether they were gladder to see me, after 
so long a time, or more concerned to show me their new 
church building. How their eyes shone as they took 
me to the little mud-walled, straw-thatched house that 
meant more to them than a $500,000 cathedral does to 


the average American church member. This was the 
vindication of their faith, the fruit of their hope, the 
realization of their dreams and the answer to their 
prayer—Their Own Church. 

The Lord had prospered them in every way. There 
were more than 30 women attending regularly and the 
men were beginning to come in large numbers. A leader 
was living in the little room next to the assembly room, 
and already the daughters of the Christians were begin- 
ning to attend our church schools. I found more than 
15 baptized members, and others ready to join the church, 
and all the time I was there crowds of women came 
from the surrounding villages to hear about the Doc- 
trine. 

Chee-so is still largely a woman’s church, and is still 
handicapped by the fact that none of the male mem- 
bers are able to lead the services. A native helper is 
living there, but he is seriously ill and will have to give 
up the work this month—March. 

The building is a neat, substantial Korean-style house, 
built less than two years ago and all paid for save 
$9.00; which seems a large amount to these poor people, 
but which they are determined to pay off at once. 

If the building was in America the people would 
say, “What a quaint little woodshed,” or “Whoever 
heard of a chicken house with a thatched roof.” But 
when I met with these Christians and looked down into 
the faces of the 30 regular attendants and a like num- 
ber of visitors, the mud walls, bare rafters and paper 
covered mud floors faded out and I saw in their places 
the pearls of a woman’s tears, the pure gold of a 
mighty faith, and the precious mosaic of countless pray- 
ers, all canopied by the rainbow of a Saviour’s promise 
and resting on the foundation of our Redeemer’s love. 
As we sang, “Far, Far I’ve Wandered,” “I Am Coming 
to the Cross,” “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
and “Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” I am sure 
those two old women who had gone to their reward, 
leaned out from among that “Great cloud of witnesses” 
and sang with us in praise of him who loved thm 
so much that he is bringing to fruit their effort on his 
behalf in the little Korean village of Chee-so. 


Kwang-ju, Korea. 





The Korean Laundry 


RuTH 


READ an article some time ago the title of which 

was, “When the Laundry Leaves Home.” ‘This was 

written by an American for the American people, 
just as this letter is being written by an American for 
American people to read. 

The article began, “A dreary, drizzling rain and a 
gray day outside. Inside, cheery, comfortable, etc.” It 
was in a dreary drizzling rain and ona gray day that 
I saw the “laundry leaying home” in Kwangju. I was 





MILLER 


on my way to the city when out of a little home just 
in front of me emerged a little Korean mother with a 
basket of soiled clothes on her head, on her way to the 
little stream where the women of the village gather to 
make snowy white the family wash. On the woman’s 
back with its little head falling limply over the edge of 
the strip of cloth that held it to its mother’s back, was 
the dearest and most precious baby, sound asleep. When 
I came up to the stream I noticed there were thin 
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sheets of ice around the rocks and the shore, and from 
the mountains- from which the stream came, there was 
a stiff, cold wind blowing. This little woman in her 
work-a-day clothes went out on one of the big, flat rocks 
that projected far out into the water, and placed her 
basket of clothes to her right, sat down on her heels, 
facing the wind, and began her day’s work. 


The writer stated, ““The methods of laundering used 
had been adopted only after long and careful study of 
all kinds of fabrics, in water of different temperatures, 
with different cleansing agents, etc.” This woman had 
no wash board, no tub, no soap, no warm water, noth- 
ing with which to lighten her laundry work. A flat 
rock; cold icy water; and a small club resembling a 
baseball bat were her only assistants. However, she 
was soon pounding her clothes and gossiping with her 
neighbors who had preceded her to the stream. She 
was entirely unconscious of the fact that there was 
one standing on the bank watching and wishing that 
these women too could enjoy the privileges of some place 
inside where it was warm, cheery and comfortable while 
getting their garments ready for wear. 

The washing of the garment is perhaps the simplest 
part of the laundry. Since the men of Korea dress in 
long, white coats and white or light colored trousers the 


.year round, there is much laundering for the busy house- 


wife to do. Before washing a coat, or “touramaggie” as 
it is called, it is ripped apart and each piece laundered 
separately. For stiffening, a starch made of rice is used. 
The parts laundered are stretched on the grass to bleach 
and dry in the sun. 


There are no flat irons such as we have with which 
to iron the clothes smoothly, but the garments are 
pounded on a flat rock with clubs or “Ironing sticks” 
until they are smooth and shiny. The process of iron- 
ing is very interesting. The pieces are folded and 
placed one at a time on the “ironing board.” The 
Korean spirit of communism spreads to every detail of 
their lives. When the clothes are ready for ironing a 
neighbor friend is called in and assists. 








Korean Women Ironing 
The ironers sit cross-legged facing each other on 
each side of the board, each having two ironing sticks. 
They pound, not together, but one stick at a time, just 
as fast as one can count, keeping up the strokes for 


hours. Far into the night I can hear the rat-a-tat-tat 
of their sticks, the noise making a hollow echo into the 
stillness. After the garment is ironed it is then sewed 
together by hand. The winter clothes are padded with 
cotton which has to be removed when washing. 

Quoting again from the magazine article, “The iron- 
ing of shirts is a story within itself. In some laundries 
as many as 27 people handle a shirt before it is delivered 
to its owner.” Quite unlike the methods employed in 
Korea. Here one linen coat is pounded perhaps 2,700 
times or more and an average of 72 hours is consumed 
in the whole process of the laundering, with possibly 
no more than two tired women handling it before it is 
ready for “my lord” to don. 

The primitive method of domestic duties employed 
by the Korean women has from the very first been fasci- 
nating to me. But oh, that something could be done 
that would give them more time from those duties that 
they might teach and train their children to become use- 
ful, Christian citizens! 

Kwangju, Korea. 





“Thrown Away!” 


M. L. SwINEHART 


HUNG SII was “thrown away” by her heathen 
husband years ago because she was sonless. This 
is a very common custom among the heathen 
Koreans who desire above all things else a son who 
shall not only support them in their old age, but who 
will also offer the proper worship and sacrifice to their 
spirits after death. 
The fate of the thousands of wives who are made 
widows in this manner, to make place for a second wife, 
is usually a sad one. Being without home or means, 


they become objects of charity, forced to earn a pittance 
at whatever work is open to them, and depending upon 
relatives for shelter. 

Chung Sii was fortunate in that her heathen husband 
was a man of some means and gave her a house and a 
She was assured of 


few small fields when he left her. 


a comfortable shelter and enough to eat. But her great- 
est heritage was that she had given Christ a place in 
her heart, and nothing could shake the wonderful faith 
she had in God. 

Able to read her Bible, she found the comfort there 
which she needed and her life is a constant witness of 
the power of the gospel and of the uplifting influence 
of Christ in a life which would otherwise have been so 
miserable and without hope. 

Her home was better than most Koreans are able to 
own, being of good size and well built. But Chung Sii 
was not happy in it for she felt that she had more 
than was her right of this world’s goods and decided to 
give it to God. This was her way of expressing it. 
At first we discouraged her in this but she was so in- 
sistent that the arrangements were finally made, whereby 
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she deeded the property to a missionary to be held un- 
til such time as it was deemed wise to organize a church 
in the village and use this property as a nucleus for 
a church building. 

With the fear removed that the property might be 
wasted. or lost, and in the joy of having given it to God, 
Chung Sii entered into her work among the villagers 
with more zeal than ever before. Being nearly 60 years 
of age, she can go in and out of the enclosures which 
surround what Koreans call a home, with freedom. She 
preaches to men and women alike. The children are 
collected on the Sabbath for Sunday school, and a 
prayer meeting during the week is part of her self-ap- 
pointed work. Wonderful in her earnestness she spends 
entire days telling her neighbors about the love of Jesus 


-for them. Her countenance brightens while she is talk- 


ing to them with a light that is not possible in those 
who continue their heathen practices. She openly de- 
nounces the beating of drums and the singing of wierd 
songs about those who are dangerously ill; she tells 
them of the awfulness in God’s sight of the sins they 
practice daily; she explains to them the Judgment and 
their danger of eternal punishment. 

And then with the adroitness of a modern evangelist, 
she tells them of the love of Christ for THEM. And 
the reward of her labor has been souls, for a church 
is being organized in her village and Chung Sii will 
soon see her former home used as a meeting place for 
her neighbors who have felt the influence of her life 
and her prayers,—many to the point of accepting Christ 
themselves. 


Ten YEARS LATER 

Chung Sii’s zeal and faith were an inspiration to 
all who knew her. The passing years have brought the 
usual experiences to Chung Sii; she has known the un- 
speakable joy that comes to those who see souls saved 
through their teaching; she has watched the church at 
the North Gate grow from a mere handful of believers 
meeting in the little straw-roofed home into a congre- 
gation of hundreds worshipping in a large tile-roofed 
church which they have built themselves; she has ex- 
perienced great peace as she went in and out among 
her neighbors at Po Tong Mal, always preaching the 
Christ, always witnessing for Him; and she has stood 
by the open grave which received the mortal remains 


of the husband who once cast her away because she was 
childless, but who called her back to him in his last 
days when in need of love, sympathy and comfort. 

Yes, Chung Sii’s life has been a normal one. With- 
out education, being barely able to read, she is denied 
the privilege of teaching a Sunday-school Class, so while 
the others gather in groups for Bible Study, she con- 
tinues her house-to-house visitation, witnessing for the 
Master and exhorting others to accept Him. Chung Sii 
says she never feels alone, but is conscious of His pres- 
ence with her at all times. 

Her income of $4.00 per month has proven sufficient 
to support her in reasonable comfort. Her first and great 
concern is not for the material things of this life, but 
the spiritual. She knows no theology or creed. Being 
a member of the aristocratic Presbyterian Church means 
nothing to her. She would be equally happy and use- 
ful as a shouting Methodist or a denominationalless 
Salvation Army worker. Her acceptance of God’s Word 
AS IT IS WRITTEN, without attempting any peculiar 
interpretations of her own, and the great spiritual power 
which flows from such an acceptation of the Word, 
should bring a blush of shame and confusion to so- 
called liberal thinkers or tinkerers of God’s Word. 

Of one thing she is positively sure; that Christ died 
on the Cross for her and all mankind, and that God keeps 
every promise recorded in the Book. 

She has put the Word to a test few people have. 
Chung Sii knows by intimate experience that “There is 
no man that hath left house or brethren, or sisters, or 
fathers, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for 
my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold now in this time, houses and brethren and 
sisters and mothers and children and. lands, with perse- 
cutions.” 

Chung Sii’s hair is gray and her skin is wrinkled with 
age. Her form is slightly bowed and her step grows a 
bit uncertain, but her eyes flash in evidence of the 
Divine Flame within. 

Her friends and co-workers agree that as the Master 
reviews Chung Sii’s life and work, He cannot but 
say as He said of Mary, that she “hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken from her.” 

Few lives have been so richly used of God in illustrat- 
ing His power as has Chung Sii’s. Few lives have 
been greater proofs of that power. 





“Specializing”’ 


L. T. NEWLAND 


ECENTLY a very learned gentleman from Colum- 
R bia University has given the work of the church 
in Korea the benefit of his presence for almost two 
months, and within that length of time he has been able 
to thoroughly understand our problem, to accurately plot 
our success and our failures and to spread before our 
fascinated eyes a prospectus for the future that he is 
sure will reduce to almost childish simplicity the task 
which has heretofore weighed us dowh and staggered 
us with its ever increasing complexity, namely the final 
victory of the church in Korea. 


Among his many conclusions there is one on which 
he places his chief dependence for successes in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, it is in a word a new idea for coun- 
try work. He believes the country work is well de- 
veloped, that the time has come for the missionaries 
to withdraw from it and to center their efforts on highly 
specialized phases of teaching and training within the 
Stations, leaving the preaching in the country wholly 
to the Koreans, except in the case of a few highly trained 
farmers and other industrial specialist who are to give 
their time chiefly to developing new efficient farmers 
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and to bettering the social life of the people and only 
incidently to the task of preaching the gospel. 


Of course the main fault with this report is the 
same as that given in a recent Japanese Daily Paper. 
In an article that strongly maintained Japan’s priority 
in the inventing of the flying machine, the closing para- 
graph was to this effect. The only difference between 
this machine and that made by the Wright Brothers a 
few months later were the facts that it was built to 
be flown by the foot power of the flier, and also that it 
would not fly. So with this report, its motive power 
is mainly the predelictions of the author, and when 
applied to conditions as they exist in this land, “# 
won't fly.” 

Last week I went out to a fine auto road a little 
less than six miles from the city of Kwangju and then 
Jeft the read and went a half mile to a larger group 
of villages that were hidden by a long hill. Here I 
found myself in the midst of as dense heathenism as is 
found in any mountain community. There was a long 
fertile valley with villages scattered all over it. About 
three miles away, in another cluster of wide-spread 
villages, is a strong church, but the hundreds that live al- 
most under the shadow of that church building are yet 
unevangelized and demand all the efforts of this group of 
Christians. Less than three miles away I saw the main 
railway line and a constant stream of autos could be 
heard passing on the highway just behind the sheltering 
hill. Yet with all these modern improvements I found a 
practically complete ignorance of Spiritual Truths. 


It was my first visit to the place and I was there to 
help a native evangelist begin a church in that com- 
munity. We were on one edge of a big township where 
so far as I know there is only one Christian family. I 
found upon enquiry that in that township there are 36 
villages, 1,200 houses and a little over 7,000 people, 
with not one church in all these villages and just one 
family of Christians who had to work hard for a liv- 
ing and had but little spare time for preaching. I-wasi 
almost within sight of Kwangju, and by going up on 
the hill I could see two other churches, but there was 
nothing being done for these thousands. It was not be- 
cause the churches were asleep, for they each had a 
larger field right at their front and back doors than 
they could evangelize. I had not intentionally neglected 
the place, but when one has almost 200,000 in his 
territory and hundreds of untouched villages, it is im- 
possible to minister to all the needy places. 


The Korean Christian is willing to preach and does 


give his time freely to personal work, but he is so 
poverty-stricken that he can not do much more than 
work in the nearby villages. If each already established 
church did nothing else, they would be always busy 
preaching the gospel to the unsaved in their own com- 
munities. Our Columbia University friend would have 
us leave these great untouched country districts to that 


time when the native church will have expanded enough 
to reach them, but to me it seemed more in accord with 
my Master’s commands to take the gospel to them just 
as fast as I can. 

I have settled a consecrated native evangelist in this 
community who is giving all his time to preaching, for 
it seemed to me that before the people were taught bet- 
ter farming methods or were socially revamped, their 
most urgent need was to hear about Jesus Christ. 


We have cur rural problem, for Korea is largely a 
country of small villages, but the problem will be solved 
as the rural problem of America was solved a hundred 
years ago, not by specialists living in pleasant and con- 
genial communities and from there sending out their 
ideas to be practiced by men and women who are totally 
ignorant of what these ideas are supposed to teach, but 
by the itinerant preachers who were not afraid of hard- 
ships but esteemed it their privilege to get out into the 
country and personally light as many spiritual torches 
as they could in the darkness that stretched away on 
every side. ‘ 

So we missionaries are out in the country districts 
directing others in their work, overseeing the churches 
and encouraging them to greater effort, and, when we 
have the time, wé are also out in the unchurched dis- 
tricts revelling in the joys of pioneer work. We are 
not specialists and our efforts are widely distributed, 
which means that often we are forced to do surface 
plowing when we should go deep, but the field calls 
for laborers and we feel that the best way to make others 
work is to work with them. 

I have just stood on a low hill back of a Korean 
village. Before us lay a broad and. pleasant valley. 
My view swept a semi-circle with a perimeter of about 
20 miles. This valley is one of surpassing fertility 
and helps give to this country its name of “The Gran- 
ary of Korea.” As I stood there I counted the villages 
that were in sight, near and far. There were 36 that I 
could see and I knew others were hidden behind the 
low hills. Not all were large, but 50 houses would 
be a small average. 

This is in the best ehurched district of my whole 
field. There are 3 churches and two small meeting 
points ministering to the needs of this multitude. Less 
than 150 baptized members, all of whom are wretchedly 
poor, for this great valley belongs entirely to either the 
Japanese or a few rich Koreans. How are the spiritual 
needs of these 8,000 going to be met? There may be 
better ways, and the Columbia professor may be right, 
but the only way I know is to work with and pray for 
these churches, helping them enlarge their efforts until 
we have begun groups throughout this whole valley. 

Yes, we need specialists in Korea, but they need to 
be specialists in prayer and giants in service. 


Kwangju, Korea. 








All my Lord’s wealth is living currency—righteousness, peace, joy— 


that is the true wealth.—J. H. Jowett. 
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An Island Without a Dog 


A. P. HASSELL 


chiefly in the three hundred primary schools of 

Tokushima Province in Japan. We conceive our 
own task, not to say the task of every missionary, to 
be primarily to preach the gospel to those who have 
never heard it before. 

In pursuance of this task a survey has been made 
of the schools, for these invariably mark the centres of 
population. To reach these is to reach in the most 
effective way possible with our present forces the entire 
communities which occupy this territory. Very minute 
imaps, such as are used by the army, are made use of 
in locating the schools and in ascertaining whether they 
are accessible by automobile. The vast majority can be 
reached by a car, and very few are further removed than 
a mile from passable roads. 

The schools have been numbered on the map with red 
ink and a systematic effort is now being made to reach 
every one of these with a message during the noon re- 
cess or after school closes in the afternoon. Two schools 
are visited each day allotted to the work. Gospel ser- 
mons are preached out in the open near the school, con- 
fessions are called for on the spot, and as dozens of 
these young people signify with uplifted hands their 
acceptance of the terms of salvation, prayer is offered 
for them. They are then urged to write to the mission- 
ary, and suitable literature is sent to those responding. 
About fifteen hundred cards have come to us since last 
September, many of them giving evidence of real faith. 
Some of them tell me that the writers are praying to 
Christ morning and evening; that they are rejoicing in 
the fact that Jesus died for them, etc. 

Of course this work is “seed-sowing.” The great 
time of reaping is not yet, but it will come as surely 
as God is faithful to fulfil His promise that no work 
for Him shall be in vain. 

This plan has taken us into localities hitherto un- 
visited by any representative of the gospel. One of 
these places is an island off the coast of the mainland 
on which there are about one hundred houses, all oc- 
cupied by fishermen. Ours were the first white faces ever 
seen there by the oldest inhabitants. The village people 
gathered on the picturesque beach in the afternoon and 
again at night to hear for the first time in their lives 
the gospel message, and many of them responded eagerly 
to our invitation to indicate on the spot their desire for 
salvation through the blood of Jesus Christ. 

The locality is remarkable in that it has no electric 
light, (a relatively rare condition for Japan), no radio, 
telephone, telegraph, bicycle, dog nor resident police- 
man. Inquiry revealed the fact that there has been 
until recently a doctor on the island but that his services 
of late are so little in demand that he was absent on a 
vacation during our visit. 

It is our hope and prayer that through the school 
children a point of contact may be secured with the 
fishermen and the farmers of this province, which two 
sturdy classes have thus far failed almost to the man 
to show any response to the gospel messgae. 

On the whole there is practically no open opposition 


| ‘OR the past two years my attention has centred 


























Top—“We start for the Island.” 
Center—Fishermen mending their nets. 
Bottom—These boys like to go in swimming, too. 


to the preaching of the gospel now-a-days. We are 
listened to most courteously by all classes and we find 
the people, almost without exception, ready to accommo- 
date us everywhere we go by affording facilities for se- 
curing audiences. Little is left to.be. desired along this 
line. With increasingly good roads to the larger por- 
tions of our territory, we are positively embarrassed by 
the open doors and the greatness of the opportunity to 
obey literally the injunction to “preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

On the other hand there is spiritual deadness every- 
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where, with little apparent consciousness of sin or con- 
cern about the future. Men are consumed with ma- 
terial considerations and with thoughts that concern only 
the present. To us the children constitute the brightest 
spot on the spiritual horizon of Japan. The message 
of the Cross, when earnestly presented, stirs their young 
souls now just as it has always and everywhere done. 
They have kept our spirits buoyant in the face of many 
discouragements. 

The knowledge and influence of the gospel are be- 
coming more and more widespread. The message is 
taking root and is quietly and unobtrusively permeating 
the thinking of the people and influencing their lives. 

On a recent train trip which began at six in the morn- 
ing, for one and a half hours we were continuously teach- 


ing and singing hymns with the boys and girls who 
were on their way to the various schools along the route. 
As one group would reach their destination others would 
board the train for points beyond. At one time our car 
was packed with girls and every one of them joined 
enthusiastically in the singing. Finally the conductor, 
who had been looking on from the rear platform, came 
down the aisle, took up a leaflet, and joined in heartily. 
He simply could not keep out of the fun. The oppor- 
tunities for just this kind of work alone are almost un- 
limited. Hymns implanted in the hearts of these young 
folks will exert untold influence not only in the present 
generation but also in the generation about to be born. 
The glorious time of reaping is near at hand. 
Tokustima, Japan. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. Parker. 
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That Jesus May Be Glorified 


EMILY WINN 


own people have rejoiced in His love even through 

their sorrows. ‘This is particularly true in mission 
lands. In the midst of heathen darkness, where so 
many thousands die “without hope and without God in 
the world,” the faith and hope of both missionaries and 
native Christians shine with peculiar brightness. Many 
years ago in one of the homes in our Korean Mission the 
two children of this home, a dear little son and daughter, 
were called to the Heavenly Home in one day. The 
father and mother were devoted parents, especially the 
mother who had a real mother heart, loving and mother- 
ing all children, and passionately devoted to her own 
babies. Only the Master knew the heartache and lone- 
liness of these two, but all Christians who knew them 
were strengthened and brought cioser to the Lord, and 


J own has been glorified by the way many of His 


ATS Wes 


among that heathen people Jesus was truly glorified by 
their joyous faith. 

Often the Korean Christians have lived the joy and 
eace and hope that is theirs, witnessing for Jesus in 
the midst of sorrows as they could do in no other way. 
Out in a little village away off in the mountains, is a 
rich man named Kim—a big, lordly, loud-voiced man. 
As a young man he was wild and dissipated. When his 
first child was born and he found it was a girl, he beat 
his young wife, driving her away from the home, and 
she died in great suffering and poverty. Then this man 
heard of Jesus and believed Him. He built a little 
church in his village and used his money to maintain 
it and to help boys at school. His heathen neighbors 
laughed at him when, following his second marriage, 
another little girl came to his home, ridiculing the use- 
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lessness of his religion, but Mr. Kim was faithful. Then 
years after a little son came. He was past middle age 
and had waited a long time. All his friends rejoiced 
with him, especially the Christians throughout that 
territory. In every village we would go to they would 
tell us about Deacon Kim’s son, and once when I was 
teaching a Bible class in a neighboring Church, I went 
by to see this wonderful boy. Deacon Kim himself 
brought him down to the church to see me and his face 
was wreathed in smilcs. The boy was truly “arrayed 
in many colors”—all the colors of the rainbow in his 
little satin jacket, stiffly starched purple bloomers, white 
embroidered socks tied with blue ribbon, a cap of yel- 
low and red on his little head, which his father had 
him take off, as he bowed low to me; and, yet beneath 
all this glory, he was just a precious two-year-old baby 
boy. That same summer there was a dreadful epidemic 
of measles in that valley, and God took this little boy 
to be with Him. The old man’s grief was pitiful. The 
heathen neighbors persecuted and reviled him for his 
foolish faith and many weak Christians stopped coming 
to church. In fact the old man often worshipped alone, 
but he clung to his faith in Jesus and His love. The 
following spring I went by the village again, especially 
to see him and assure him of my sympathy. Tears still 
choked his voice as he talked of his little son but shone 
in his eyes as he smiled and in a loud voice, that could 
be heard through the village, he told me of his hope— 
that he believed his little boy was safe in the Father’s 
home and that some day he would be with him there. 
“But the baby’s mother” he said “has not my faith 


and comfort. Please pray for her.”” This man who had 
beaten and driven away his first wife because the baby 
was a girl! 

Several nights later when I was talking to a crowd 
of heathen women not far from where the Deacon lived, 
trying to tell them what believing in Jesus means to us, 
what our hope and joy is, I told of the Deacon’s sorrow 
and of his faith and comfort. One woman interrupted 
me and turning to the other women said, “Yes, that’s a 
true word. He had waited so long for a son and was 
so proud of him, but they say his mind is peaceful and 
happy. It’s wonderful”. And all the other women 
with eyes and mouths open in astonishment, shook their 
heads and marvelled. “It is wonderful.” And so, all 
through the valley and the mountain coves, the Dea- 
con’s peace and joy were spoken of, and when later in 
the spring my brother and his helpers held a meeting 
in the Deacon’s church, the weak Christians all re- 
turned and scores of heathen people crowded the little 
church and filled the yard and there was a gracious re- 
vival. 

The little boy was taken sick, but the sickness was 
not unto death. He has just fallen asleep in Jesus, 
his little body resting till the great Resurrection. But 
the glory of God has been revealed through the father’s 
faith in Jesus’ love and wisdom. Jesus has been glori- 
fied and we feel sure that many for whom Jesus died have 
and will know Him and through Him have everlasting 
life. 

Chunju, Korea. 





Pupils As Christians 


FLORA WISEMAN 


Y EXPERIENCE with the pupils of our schools, 
M as Christians, has been somewhat limited, but 

in my observation of their lives I find them 
worth mention. 

First and foremost, I would say that it should be 
‘taken into consideration that their teaching, in most 
instances, or in a great many instances, is of this gen- 
eration. 

What, I wonder, would we expect of our own peo- 
ple if we should take them from a foreign religion and 
set up new standards for them. Teach them new doc- 
trines and decry morals that, until we came in and up- 
set them, were in keeping with their religion. I should 
think that we would expect many generations to pass 
before we had completely convinced them that the stand- 
ards set up by our religion were those set down by a 
higher authority, the Master they worship as dead, but 
whom we know to be THE LIVING ONE. 

At any rate, we, in this school, have reason to be 
proud of our young people. Many of them, I find to 
be as conscientious as our own Christians. I find them 
deeply touched, when their faults are held up to them 
as being unchristian. I find many of them ready and 
willing to admit they are in the wrong and to ask the 
forgiveness of their fellow students. 


Again, I have discovered that many of them are will- 
ing to spend and be spent for the service of their Mas- 
ter, and they have sensed that to serve the Master means 
to serve their fellowmen. 

Only this year, after the school opened, the Director 
of the school received a letter from one of the pastors 
near Mexico City complimenting two of the girls of 
her school who, they said, had worked nobly and faith- 
fully all during their vacation in an effort to advance 
the work of the church. 

Each Sunday, our girls leave the house earlier than 
necessary for Sunday school, to go and gather up little 
children, who are too small to go to Sunday school alone, 
and who have no one to take them, and who would other- 
wise not go. 

I find, too, that the pupils reach many that we as 
missionaries and Americans could not reach, because we 
cannot take the advantage of them by forcing, or ap- 
pearing to force, our religion on them just because they 
attend our school. 

It seems to me, though this may be a bit far-fetched, 


that the future of the people rests largely with the pupils 


of today. 
Colegio Howard, 
Pueblo, Mexico, 
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Notes and Personals 


On May 24, in Yokohama, Japan, Miss Bessie Jane 
Shafer, of Cobleskill, New York, member of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission, was married to Rev. W. C. 
Buchanan, of Gifu, Japan. We extend these friends our 
sincere good wishes. 

—0o-— 


On August 14, in Greenwood, Mississippi, Miss Frances 
Walton Reeves was married to Rev. A. C. McKinnon, 
member of our African Mission. Mr. and Mrs. McKinnon 
will sail September 8, from New York, on the “Finland,” 
for Antwerp, and thence to Africa. These friends carry 
with them our sincere good wishes. 

—Oo— 

From Shanghai, China, Mrs. Emma B. Rice, of Hai- 
chow, China, writes: 

“We do hope our friends at home won’t get any idea 
that the time for mission work or missionaries in China 
is past. Some of the men who have been able to go 
into the interior feel that this is a real strategic time in 
evangelistic work in China. The people are disillusioned 
as to the millenium promised by the Nationalists, and are 
reaching out for something to help them, and what bet- 
ter can they have than a knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
His love. Never have the masses of the people been so 
receptive to the message, and as soon as the situation 
clears a bit more, we are going to put all of our strength 
and energy into an evangelistic campaign. We will 
need much prayer, and in this we know you dear friends 
in the Homeland will be our helpers, even as you have 
so recently been financially. We here on the firing line 
are thankful for the faith and loyalty of our dear Church 
at home.” 

—Oo— 


In a recent letter from Dr. R. M. Wilson, of Korea, 
comes this encouraging news: 

“There was a spontaneous revival which broke out in 
the Theological Seminary among the students and which 
is proving a great blessing to that district around Pyeng 
Yang. The schools seem to be full and we have many 
reasons for rejoicing. 

“The leper hospital report was encouraging, as 42 were 
baptized in May and 64 taken into the catechumen class. 
There are now 800 in the colony and the Government 
is urging us to increase to 1,000. The lepers have erected 
36 cottages of beautiful stone and the farm and place 
is most attractive.” 

—o— 

In writing of the conditions in and around Suchowfu, 
China, Rev. F. A. Brown says: 

“Mr. Hopkins came in; 45 days out from Tenghsien, 
during which time he had not met a missionary, and 
had crossed No Man’s Land, mingled with all kinds of 
soldiers and came safely through, having baptized 65 
adults on confession of faith.” 

—o-- 

Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, recently of Nagoya, now 
of Okazaki, Japan, in making a report of his year’s work, 
Says: 

“The Okazaki church has shown the most decided in- 
crease and advance; but others too, have made more 
progress than in former years. This is probably due 
to the awakening of religious interest among the people 
generally, but especially among the young people. They 
are reading most voraciously and reading all kinds of 
literature indiscriminately. This accounts for the un- 
settled, unsatisfied state of thought. Some one has said 
of modern China: “Take a pinch of the struggle of the 
early church; throw in a little of the European Renais- 
Sance; add some of the wild thinking’ and bloody events 
of the French Revolution; pour in a good quantity of 
the spirit of 1776; add a little Bolshevik red pepper; 
then mix well and cook till half-baked.” This may pic- 
ture modern China but not Japan. I have given it only 
to show how the flooding of the book stores and maga- 





zine stalls indiscriminately with western literature may 
produce serious disturbance extending to social and 
political conditions in China; in the more stable Japan, 
causing profound intellectual and religious unrest. The 
religious awakening may be rather vague; the quest un- 
defined, yet, nevertheless, there is an enquiring attitude 
and an open-mindedness that challenge our best efforts. 
—-O— 

Rev. J. R. Woodson, who has moved from his field 
in Patrocinio, Brazil, to take charge of Mr. Hurst’s work 
at Araguary during his absence in the U. S., writes: 

“It was not easy to leave Patrocinio, where we had 
worked so happily for more than two years. It was 
almost like leaving home again to leave behind our fel- 
low missionaries, the Hardies, and the many Brazilian 
friends that we had learned to love ‘during our stay 
there. But the hardest thing was to turn over our work 
to Dr. and Mrs. Hardie, who were already overburdened. 
How would you like to be the pastor of about 550 church 
members scattered over an area as big as South Carolina 
in about forty groups, many of whom can only be reached 
by horseback? It doesn’t seem fair to give such a big 
job to one who has already given 28 years of hard, faith- 
ful service to the cause of Christ in Brazil. But there 
are only three other evangelistic missionaries on the 
field and each one has a field big enough to break him 
were it not for the grace of God upholding him” 

—O-- 

Continuing, Mr, Woodson tells of his experiences in a 
recent twenty-two days’ trip: ; 

“A few days ago I got back from a twenty-two days’ 
trip into the State of Goyaz. In these 22 days I traveled 
300 miles by railway, 170 by horseback, 140 by truck, 40 
by Ford car and a good many miles afoot, in all more 
than 650 miles. I preached about 25 times, received 12 
persons on profession of faith and baptized six children. 
After practically every service I sang with the believers 
from a half hour to an hour, as they love to sing the 
hymns and are always anxious to learn just one more. 
It was a joy to serve in any way these believers who 
live so far away from what you would call civilization. 
In the three weeks that I was with them I did not see 
a daily paper, nor a telephone, nor a comfortable chair, 
nor a comfortable bed to sleep. on. The people are 
pioneers who have gone far ahead of the railways and 
other things that go with civilization, but unfortunately 
they have not prospered as did our p:oneers in the early 
days of the United States. It is not that the country 
is new. I passed the city of Santa Cruz, that is said 
to be more than 300 years old. It is significant that 
this town, for many years the capital of the State, was, 
and is to a great extent still, the center of Roman Cathol- 
icism for all this great section of Brazil. For three 
centuries there has been a Catholic church in this town. 
What has it left in its wake? Illiteracy, spiritual igno- 
rance, a diseased and much discouraged people who have 
very little hope of seeing their section of the country 
improve. This is what I saw. You may draw your own 
conclusions.” 





o—— 


Dr. O. R. Avison, President of Chosen Christian Col- 
lege and Séverance Medical College, in which our Mis- 
sion cooperates, has had the unusual experience of see- 
ing a bronze statue erected in his honor by his Korean 
friends. 

sian aati 

H. T. Marroquin, newly appointed Secretary for Mex- 
ico of the American Bible Society is a third generation 
Protestant, and the first Mexican to be appointed to this 
place. Our readers will remember Mr. Marroquin as hav- 
ing a place in our Church Calendar of Prayer when he 
was President of the Sunday School Assoc‘ation in Mex- 
ico, in 1926. 
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Answer We This 


1. What is the meaning of the name “Chosen’’? 

2. In what year did Japan formally annex Korea? 

3. For what object was the Auxiliary birthday offer- 
ing given in 1927? 

4. To what place has the Leper Colony in Korea been 


moved? 

5. Which of our Southern Presbyterian missionaries 
are connected with the leper work in Korea? 

6. In what year was the Jennie Speer School for Girls 
organized? 

7. In which station is the French Memorial Hospital? 

8. Who was the first woman physician sent to our 
Korean Mission? 

9. In what country does she now live? 

10. Name three trained nurses of our Korean mission. 


NOTE:—tThe first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct answer 
to all of the above questions will receive absolutely free 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR “ANSWER ME THIS,” AUGUST 


For group No. 2—Mrs. E. Z. Browne, New Orleans, La., 
and Miss Mildred Rothermel, Bay Minette, Ala. 
For group No. 4—Miss Edith R. Norwood, Bay Minette, 

Ala. 
For group No. 5—Philip Edwards, New Orleans, La. 
For group No. 6—Elizabeth Browne, New Orleans, La. 


(The following questions, “A True and False Test,” 
were sent to us by Miss Mildred Rothermel, of Bay 
Minette, Ala., and we are pleased to pass the suggestion 
on. Try these questions on your School, or make some 
of your own, it will be good exercise.—Z. D. G.) 


A True and False Test 


1. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., carries on foreign 
mission work in six countries. 
They are: Africa, Brazil, China, India, Korea and 
Japan. - 
3. Dr. Egbert W. Smith is Executive Secretary of For- 
eign Missions. 


bo 








one copy of this year’s book for the Church School of 4. The Foreign Mission offices are located in Atlanta, 
Missions. The groups and rewards are as follows: Ga. 
eee The Desire of All Nations 5. Mr. Edward D. Grant is a missionary to Korea. 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 6. We have more missionaries in Mexico than in Brazil. 
The Desire of All Nations 7. Luebo is the oldest station in the Congo Mission. 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 8. Miss Pattye Southerland is a 
The Desire of All Nations nurse in Morelia Hospital in 
First Boy or Girl (12-16), Mexico. A Se ; ; 
Black Treasure Study to show thyself ap- 9. go sea is a mission station in 
i i ir 12), ~— ines orea. 
geting hg Ft tng proved unto God, a work 10. Lubondai is the newest station in 


First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9), 
The Call Drum 
Every Southern Presbyterian may 


ashamed. 








man that needeth not to be 


the Congo Mission. 
11. The first Foreign Mission work 
undertaken by our Church in a 














qualify. State in your answer un- 
der which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Pri- 
mary,” etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person in each group gets the 
reward for that group. If two in the same group reach 
this office at the same time, the postmark will be fol- 
lowed. If these are identical, two rewards will be issued 
in that group. Names of those getting rewards each 
month will be published. Watch for these questions 
monthly! 


Answers to ‘‘Answer Me This’’ 
in August Survey 


In 1874. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In 1919. 

Miss Pattye Southerland and Miss Flora Wiseman. 
Rev. W. A. Ross, D. D. 

Miss Letty Beaty. 

Rev. W. A. Ross, D. D. 

Leandro Garza Mora. 

Popocatepetl, Orizaba and Ixtaccihautl. 

Benito Juarez. 
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foreign land was the China Mis- 

sion, founded by Rev. E. B. 

Inslee. 

12. Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Van Dyke are missionaries 
to China. . 

13. The Charlotte Kemper School is in Korea. 

14. Sr. Paschoal Pitta, a converted Catholic, is a mis- 
sionary from the Brazilian Church to Portugal. 

15. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has only one hos- 
pital in Mexico. 

16. David Livingstone was a missionary to China. 

17. We have three missions in Brazil. 

18. Kobe Theological Seminary is in Japan. 

19. Samuel Lapsley and William Shephard (colored), 
were our Church’s first missionaries to Africa. 

20. The Presbyterian Church, U. S, has several hos- 
pitals in Japan. 


A New Method of Mission Study in 
Kanawha Presbytery 


Under the direction of Rev. J. E. Cousar, Jr., of St. 
Albans, W. Va., Chairman of Kanawha Presbytery, For- 
eign Mission Committee, five churches: of the Presbytery 
tried out a new method of mission study this year. In- 
stead of using a text book written by some one from a 
particular field, speakers representing five of our six 
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fields were secured for five consecutive sessions in each 
of the churches. The original plan contemplated a 
broad view of the whole missionary enterprise by each 
of the churches, with a speaker from each of the six 
fields, but finally had to be limited to five. 

Those who gave the addresses on the fields in which 
they worked were: Rev. Z. E. Lewis, Mexico; Rev. 
F. F. Baker, Brazil; Rev. D. W. Richardson, D. D., China; 
Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea, and Rev. J. E. Cousar, IJr., 
Japan. 

Each missionary spoke at morning worship in one 
of the five churches, Sunday morning, February 19th, 
and in another of the five churches Sunday evening; 
likewise Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. A 
schedule, which went through without a hitch, had been 
arranged by Mr. Cousar and each church was responsi- 
ble for securing its missionary from the place where 
he had last spoken and for his ‘entertainment. 

The churches taking part in this movement were St. 
Albans, South Charleston, Montgomery, Kanawha City 
and Lick Branch. By dividing up the total travel ex- 
pense, each church had the advantage of hearing five 
missionaries for the cost of one expense account, and 
thus fresh news from the field was brought to the smaller 
churches in just as attractive a way as it could have 
been to the large church. 

The attendance and interest of the people in every 
case was most encouraging, in some growing each night, 
including the last, which was very inclement. The per- 
sonal touch with the fields through these representatives 
was much strohger than the study of text book could 
have been, and this method is unreservedly recommended 
for the study of missions. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Catalog of Missionary Literature, for 1928-1929. Free 
Contains list of supplies and literature available. 

Select Missionary Reading for All Ages—Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Sept. 1, 1929. Free. 

Sixteen page pamphlet containing a list of missionary 
books with suggestions and instructions for Missionary 
Reading Courses; also information in regard to awards 
for completed courses. 


Hidden Treasure 


1. To what nation does history give the credit for the 
first submarine? 


2. Name some of the arts that seem to have come 
through Korea. 


3. In a twenty-two days’ trip in the State of Goyaz, 
did not see a daily paper, telephone, comfortable 
chair or a comfortable bed—who? 


4. What has someone said of modern China? Is this 
a picture of Japan? 


5. How many patients are now in the leper colony in 
Korea? 


6. How many New Testaments and how many Old 
Testaments have been given during the year in 
Kunsan Station for perfectly reciting the Child’s 
and Shorter Catechism? 


Name some of the fruits of the missionary home. 
What happened at Chee-so? 
Why was Chung Sii thrown away? 


10. How did the glory of God shine out through Mr. 
Kim? 


11. How do Christian pupils in Mexican schools compare 
with American Christian pupils? 


12. Conductor joined in the signing on the train—where? 


Co of =) 


FRIENDS OF AFRICA 


JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 
The Central Committee, 50 and 75 Cents. 


We recall with pleasure other books by Jean Mackenzie, 
ten years ago, “An African Trail,” and “Brave Adven- 
turers,” mission study books. Miss Mackenzie has been 
popular in the secular press also. We know her through 
“Black Sheep” and “African Clearings,” for one of these 
books came out in magazine form. 

In “Friends of Africa,’ she presents to us Africa as a 
whole, and the radical changes taking place, since all 
but three countries are governed by progressive nations 
from distant lands. She includes data by J. H. Oldham 
and Mrs. Donald Fraser, M. D., excellent authorities. 

Miss Mackenzie visualizes for us primitive Africa, and 
tells us that only a few years now and the folklore, 
tribal customs, etc., will be lost by civilization crowding 
them out. She impresses us with the rich contribution 
the Negro race will make to the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

Miss Mackenzie’s language has caught the melody of 
the African mind, and we finish her book, conscious 
that we have been drawn closer to these dark people 
by her pen.—Isabel Arnold. 


THE NEW AFRICA 


- DoNALD FRASER. 


Missionary Educational Movement, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Rev. Donald Fraser writes after twenty-five years’ 
experience in Africa and from the viewpoint of a For- 
eign Mission Secretary at home. He has also been hon- 
ored as the moderator of his General Assembly in Scot- 
land. He is the author of five or six other books on 
Africa. The present book was written first as a Mission 
Study book in England and we now have the American 
edition. 

We learn from his book of the great commercial ex- 
pansion in Africa, over thirty thousand miles of rail- 
road. He shows us the ability of the natives to make 
money, as instanced by the natives of Uganda making 
fifteen millions on their cotton yield. He gives us an 
insight into the religions of Africa, the superstitions, 
etc., and shows us what we can build on for all tribes 
are familiar with the name of God. 

He convinces us as to what kind of education is best, 
for the natives and pictures the problems of contact. He 
is deeply spiritual, and says there is no need of any one 
going as a missionary to Africa unless he believes in 
the Holy Spirit—IJsabel Arnold. 





We Thank Thee 


For the all-sufficient gospel as exemplified in the life 
of the “new believer” in Korea. 


For the very definite answers to prayer in the Kunsan 
Station. 


For the far reaching influence of the missionary home. 


We Pray Thee 


For the restoration to permanent health of those mis- 
sionaries who are laid aside from active service. 





For a special blessing on the Chee-so church and 
the faithful band of workers. 


For a blessing on the work being done among the 
primary schools of Japan. 
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Soo Sa’s Ride 


RutH H. MILLER 


Little Soo Sa _ lived 
with her parents in a 
tinv mud hut with a 
straw roof, in the south- 
ern part of Korea. Her 
mother Soonie, who was 
a Korean of noble birth, 
became very unhappy, 
so she left her little girl 
with Whong, her Chinese 
father, and went away 
to the north to live. 

Soo Sa was very lone- 
ly and unhappy after her 
mother had gone. Her 
face lost its bright and 
sunny smile, and her 
happy songs died on her 
lips. There was no one 
to play with—kKorean 
girls did not like to play 
with children who had 
Chinese fathers, — and 
there was no nice, warm 
back that she could be carried on when she was cold 
or sleepy. 

At night she would lie awake on the warm Korean 
floor and cry softly, for she did not want to awaken her 
father who would take her in his arms and tell her to 
be brave, when it was so hard to be brave without a 
mother. 

Her father was a contractor, and worked very hard 
every day building strange-looking houses for the for- 
eigners who lived on the side of the hill. 

Soo Sa thought the foreigners were the funniest folks. 
They were ever so much taller than her father, or any 
of the Chinese men that had come with him from China. 
Some of them had hair like ripe rice straw, and eyes 
with a bit of the sky in them. ‘There was one man 
who was the nicest of them all. Every day he talked 
with her father and helped him with the buildings. 
Often he gave her candy, and-several times he patted 
her on the head. When she went into his office he gave 
her postcards with pictures of great American build- 
ings on them. 

This American, Suh Chang No, was his Korean 
name, had an automobile, and on Sundays would take 
the Sunday-school teachers out in the country to the 
village Sunday schools. Often during the week he would 





ride out in the country to the brick kiln to buy brick 
for the buildings. Soo Sa thought she would be the 
happiest little girl in the world if she could ride just 
one time in that car. How beautiful it was, all black, 
and slick, and shiny. Once she went up close to it 
and touched the smooth fender with her hand. How 
nice it felt! She saw her little face reflected there and 
smiled at it, and when the reflection smiled back she 
laughed. 

“Oh, if I could have just one ride in this car,” she 
sighed, as she turned away, and her mother’s warm 
back loomed high in her mind. 

While Whong inspected buildings, Soo Sa would 
gather up the golden shavings that were scattered about 
the workmen, and pin them to her pig tails, in imita- 
tion of the little foreign girl who lived in front of her. 
Tiring of this she would wander around the buildings, 
and talk to the carpenters. “If I just had somebody’s 
hand to take hold of mine, then I could walk across 
this plank and not be afraid,” she told one of them. 
“Tf my mamma were here she would take me across 
that basement door fifty times. I wish I had an auto- 
mobile, I’d go out to the brick kiln every day,” she 
added as she saw Suh Chang No driving up the road. 

Whong saw the loneliness of his little daughter, and 
was very sad. Often he would: reach down and lift her 
up on a high saw-horse where the men were planing, 
and would hold her hand as he talked with his men. 
His chief thought was to make her happy. Every 
morning he asked her, “What shall we do today?” 
Once she replied, “I should love to ride today.” But 
Whong, knowing he had no means with which to grant 
this wish, bought her some candy instead. 

One day he found her on a rock in the little stream 
that ran past the house. She was dipping a piece of 
red paper in the water and rubbing it on her dingy 
clothes, and laughing with glee as it became streaked 
with red. 


“That is what she wants,” he exclaimed softly, “a 


red coat like her Chinese cousins have. 
one tcday.” 

He left without a word to Soo Sa, and went to the 
finest dressmaker in town and bargained with her for 
a real Chinese coat for his little girl. 

Early the next morning Soo Sa opened her dark brown 
eyes to find the sun kissing her tanned cheeks. She 
jumped off the floor quickly and looked around for her 
father, but he wasn’t there. She ran hurriedly from the 
house down to the little brook, and stooping she washed 


I'll buy her 
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her hands and face in the cool, sparkling water. How 
happy she felt today! 

“I’m sure something nice will happen to me to- 
day,” she said aloud to a yellow bird sitting on the 
branch of a locust tree nearby, and blew him two kisses 
for good luck. The little bird becoming frightened at 
the sound of her voice, spread its blank-tinged wings 
and with a warning cry to its mate, flew to a higher 
branch and safety. Soo Sa turned and ran towards her 
father who was coming up the road that led from the 
town. He carried in his hands a large package wrapped 
in bright yellow paper. 

“What have you there?” she cried. 

“It is a gift to make you happy,” he said, “Guess 
what it is.” 

“Tt’s a huge cucumber,” she guessed, dancing around 
in excitement as he held the package aloft. 

“You can’t eat it,” he said, and added, “You have 
two more guesses.” 

“Tt’s a—a—dozen balls,” she guessed, after thinking 
real hard. 

“No, it’s nothing like that—” 

“It’s a baby brother,” she cried, with arms out- 
stretched for the package. He stcoped down and 
gathered her to him. She noticed a tear on his cheek, 
and gave him a great big hug, and with nimble fingers 
untied the string, loosed the paper and disclosed the 
most wonderful coat of red China silk. How excited 
she was as she held it up for inspection, and how happy 
she was to have it fastened snugly around her little 
throat. 

She had been wearing her shiny, red coat just one hour, 
when Suh Chang No came up to her father and said, 


“Let’s go to the brick kiln.” Soo Sa’s heart stood still. 
She put her brown palm against her breast. A little 
brown hand pressed against a red silk coat is what the 
American saw as he said, ‘““Maybe Soo Sa would like to 
go too.” She didn’t wait an instant,—this was her 
good luck day, but with a hop, skip, and a jump she 
tumbled into the back seat of the car, and snuggled up 
very close to her father. 

She gave a gasp of ecstasy as the car started off 
smoothly down the road. Away from the buildings, down 
through the village, into the town, then out into the 
country she went. She felt as if she were flying. She 
saw houses and men; rice fields and pine trees go by 
in a flash. Oh, how happy she was! The cool spring 
air felt so good against her cheeks. She nestled closer 
to her father and looked up into his face. 

Whong saw the happiness in her eyes,—her sunny 
smile had returned, and his arm tightened around her. 
iow glad it made him to know that his child was 
happy. . 

Soo Sa thought she had never been happier in her 
whole life, and she wished she might ride and ride and 
never stop. How delightful everything was! She 
crawled over into her father’s lap and put her arms 
around his neck, and whispered, “Daddy, I am so 
happy, I want to sing the song about Jesus that the 
foreign Pueen taught me.” As the car sped on its 
way to the brick kiln those with her heard her singing 
softly : 

“Yes, Jesus loves me, 
The Bible tells me so.” 

Kwangju, Korea. 





Junior Program for October 


TOPIC—JAPAN AND KOREA 


JiyMN 





MINUTES. 
ICE. 
BUSINESS. 


PRAYER. 


Story—Soo Sa’s Ride. 
HymMn—Selected. 





Rott Cart—Answer with a Scripture verse on SERV- 


COLLECTION SONG, AND OFFERING. 
SCRIPTURE READING—II Kings 5:1-19. 


HymMN—We Praise Thee O God. 
Quiz—What do you know about Japan? 


CLosE with sentence prayers. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Have a number of verses on SERVICE prepared, in 
case the children have not found any for themselves. 

In the Scripture Reading, stress the part the little 
maid played as well as God’s healing Naaman. 

Have maps of Korea and Japan placed conspicuously. 
The Leader may ask questions about these countries and 
the children may find their own answers, or they may 


‘“‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 
pee Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 


Map Taik. 





get them from “Map Talks” on Japan and Korea. These 
leaflets are free and may be ordered from the Educa- 
tional Department, Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ask that the closing prayers be very definite for the 


children of Korea. 
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E. B. PAISLEY, Educational Secretary, f 
Editor. 
101 Marietia Street, Ailanta, Ga. 
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Attention! 
Have You Made Your Plans for November? 


66] T IS our conviction that the importance of Assembly’s Home Missions is greater this year than ever 
in the life of our Church We believe that it presents an impelling challenge to every Presbyter, 
pastor and member of our body, and an open opportunity extraordinary in its immediate appeal and 

unlimited in its promises.”—Report of Standing Committee Adopted by the General Assembly, May, 1928. 


Pastors! 2. 
1. Preach on Home Missions in November. 
2. Organize a Church School of Missions using 


Get in the Church School of Missions. 


Young People! 


“Christ and The Country People,” by Dr. H. 1. Use the program outlined in the Program Builder. 
W. McLaughlin as the adult and young peo- 2. Get in the Church School of Missions. 
ple’s text. Write to Educational Department 


3. Put on the Pageant, “Along the Highway of the 


Es eee, een: Oe, See King.” See particulars in this department a 


courses for youth and childr:n. 


Men! few pages further on. 
1. Use the program for the Men-of-the-Church given qq 1 
a ee ee Se, eed 1 Read Home Mission articles in THE Pressy 
Job?” me M : 
2. Get in the Church School of Missions. — SURVEY and the Church oy eta 
Women! 2. Give liberally in a self-denial offering. 


Pray daily—The Prayer Calendar offers helpful 
suggestions. 


Win some soul to Christ by personal effort. 


1. Use the Special Program in your Year Book, 3. 
“Keeping the. South a Good Place In Which 
To Live.” 4. 





The Present-Day Challenge of Home Missions 


Epiror’s Note:—The Missionary Review of the World, published at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, under 
the editorship of Delavon L. Pierson, devoted its July number wholly to a survey of Home Missions, presented 








problems and suggested solutions. 
to this splendid magazine is $2.50. 
find it worth while to order the July issue. 


NE-HALF of the people of America today are not 
O linked to Christ through his Church. Many of 

these are children under no religious instruction. 
These constitute a challenge to evangelism. 

Many residential areas are without the ministry of 
Christian pastors or churches. These include rural dis- 
tricts in older States, congested areas in cities and thinly 
settled districts in newer States. These constitute a 
challenge to occupy the field. 

Millions of Negroes in the South are in need of prac- 
tical training and religious instruction. There is need 
for more educated Christian leaders of their own race. 
They constitute a challenge to Christian race relations. 

Of the three hundred and fifty-five thousand Indians 
in the United States, thousands are still untouched by 
the gospel of Christ. They constitute a challenge to 
acceptance of responsibility for the “Wards of the 
Nation.” 


The next two articles are taken from this issue. 
Single copies are 25c each. All who are interested in Home Missions will 


An annual subscription 


Six hundred thousand Mexicans: are in the United 
States, but most of them are still ignorant of the true 
meaning and power of the gospel. They constitute a 
challenge to true neighborliness. 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of over- 
churched communities, where over-lapping involves waste 
of workers, money and effort. These constitute a 
challenge to co-operation and unity. 

Of the 235,000 Christian churches in the United 
States, it is reported that 60,000 reported no additions 
last year through confession of Christ. These constitute 
a challenge to prayer and faithful testimony. 

One hundred thousand Protestant churches are with- 
out pastors. The inadequate supply of students for the 
ministry threatens to leave more churches shepherdless. 
This constitutes a challenge to more sacrificial service 
in difficult fields. 

The great increase of wealth and luxury in America, 
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and the eager pursuit of money, threaten to overwhelm 
the land with selfish materialism. This wealth con- 
stitutes a challenge to Christian stewardship. 

Unethical, selfish and often immoral practices in com- 
merce and industry, in family life and amusements, in 
race relations and politics, constitute a challenge to the 
faithful application of the principles of Christ in all the 
relations of life. 

The growing sentiment in favor of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship, co-operation and unity constitutes a 
challenge to church executives to apply more adequately 
and extensively the unifying principles of Christ. 

The advance of atheism and ungodliness in many 
American educational institutions, and the increase of 
rationalistic teaching, tending to destroy the Christian 
faith, constitute a challenge to clearer thinking, a better 
understanding of Christ and His teachings and more 
adequate religious training of coming generations. 

The lack of vitality in the life of many churches and 
in professing Christians, and the low plane of spiritual 
life and ‘service in unnumbered homes and communities, 
constitute a challenge to a deepened prayer life, more 
Christ-like standards of life and service, more faithful 
Bible study and closer fellowship with God.—The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, July, 1928. 


““Work”’ 


If you are poor—work. 

If you are rich—continue to work. 

If you are burdened with seemingly unfair repsonsibili- 
ties—work. 

If you are happy—keep right on working. Idleness gives 
room for doubts and fears. 


If disappointments come—work. 





If sorrow overwhelms you and loved ones seem not true— 
work. 


If health is threatened—work. 

When faith falters and reason fails—just work. 

When dreams are shattered and hope seems dead— 
work. Work as if your life were in peril. It 
really is. 

Whatever happens or matters—work. 

Work faithfully—work with faith. 

Work is the greatest material remedy available. 

Work will cure both mental and physical afflictions. 

—From “The Silent Partner” in The Christian 
Advocate. 





Some Outstanding Results of Home Missions 


the first explorers and colonists from Great 
Britain and Europe. 

In Education—practically all of the older colleges, 
including Princeton and Yale, and all of the denomina- 
tional colleges were established by Christians, many as 
missionary enterprises. 

In Evangelism—many of the strong churches in the 
middle west and far west were started as missionary 
enterprises, some in saloons or shacks, in schoolhouses 
or homes of pioneers. 

John Eliot, the first Protestant missionary to the 
American Indians, began his work in 1649. Today, 
there are 35,000 Protestant Christian Indians and 80,- 
000 adherents. 

Millions of heathen Africans were imported to 
America as slaves between 1517 and the beginning of 
the Civil War in 1861. Since emancipation, schools 
and colleges have been established for these freedmen. 
Today the Negro Protestant church members number 
5,494,352. Many are Christian teachers and preachers. 

Reclamation—over twenty millions of immigrants 
from Eurcpe have come to America to escape poverty 
and oppression. Home Mission workers have welcomed 
them, taught them to understand and uphold American 
institutions and to know God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Since the Mexican War, and the annexation of Texas 
(1841-1848), six hundred thousand Spanish Americans 
have found homes in the United States. Today a great 
evangelistic and educational work is being done for 
them in the southwest. 

Hundreds of thousands of Orientals from Japan, 
Korea, China, Malaysia and India have come to America. 


’ VAE Christian religion was brought to America by 


These have brought with them their heathen habits and 
religions. Many Christian churches have been estab- 
lished among them. 

To the slums of the great cities, where poverty, vice 
and crime have flourished, the missionaries have car- 
ried the light and life of Jesus Christ. As a result mul- 
titudes of those who were “lost” to God and society 
have become useful members of society. 

A missionary, Marcus Whitman, saved Oregon to the 
United States, and missionaries like Sheldon Jackson, 
and S. Hall Young have helped to make Alaska a place 
where life and property are safe and where the name of 
God is respected. 

The influence of Christ as interpreted by the mis- 
sionaries has permeated the mountains of the South and . 
the farthest corners of the country to raise the stand- 
ards of mortality, of intelligence, of patriotism and of 
worship. 

The Bible and tract societies and Sunday-school or- 
ganizations have distributed millions of copies of Bibles, 
Testaments and Christian tracts. This seed ‘has sprung 
up into abiding fruit in life, character and service. 

Foreign Missions—the work of Home Missions is 
directly or indirectly responsible for the foreign mission 
work conducted by the churches in America. Last year 
over 15,000 Protestant missionaries from America were 
scattered all over the non-Christian world and over 
$40,000,000 was expended annually in the work of win- 
ning those of other lands to Jesus Christ. 


Surely Home Missions are worthy of whole-hearted 
support by prayer, money and life-service. 


—The Missionary Review of the World, July, 1928. 
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Work Among French-Speaking Americans 
Along Bayou Lafourche 


EDWARD 


NE depariment of the work carried on among 
C) foreign-speaking people by the Presbytery of New 

Orleans is that among the French-speaking 
Acadians—often called Cajans or Cajuns—who, not- 
withstanding they are native-born Americans, still use 
French to a large extent, and many of them can under- 
stand nothing else. 

A feature of this work that is of recent development 
and has been productive of gocd results is the cottage 
meetings held on plantations. Even where there are no 
Protestants, we occasionally find some who enjoy the 
singing and enjoy hearing the Bible read, for most of 
them cannot read either French or English; so they 
open their homes for a meeting on Sunday afternoons, 
asking their neighbors to come in. 

In these meetings there is much singing of Gospel 
Hymns, both French and English, with Scripture reading 
and the presentation of the gospel message, without 
controversy. 

A Bilhorn folding organ, which can be carried in or 
at the back of the car, is of course a valuable adjunct. 

A sketch of some of the families in whose homes we 
meet will give a little idea of what may be accomplished 
in this way. 











Mr. R— is a man past sixty who reads English with 
some difficulty; he was given a large-print New Testa- 
ment in 1925. His youngest daughter had married a 
Protestant some time before, and a few months previous 
to this had asked for and received baptism as a Protes- 
tant. As his wife and daughters could not understand 
English he translated the Testament into French as he 
went along. When he had completed it twice and was 
on the third reading, they decided to leave the Roman 
Catholic Church and join the Protestant, which seemed 
to them to agree with the teaching which they found in 
the Gospels. This was without any solicitation or sug- 
gestion on my part. Accordingly in 1926 I baptized 


A. Forp 


the old people, their only son with his wife, and two 
married daughters. In 1427, the two remaining daughters 
asked for baptism, and this year one of the sons-in- 
law, whose children had beep baptized with their mother, 
asked to be received also. These four are shown at 
the right of the photograph, with the aged parents and 
the one daughter who is still unmarried. 

The family had in former years been under the in- 
fluence of an earnest Christian woman, but she tells me 
that they were strongly opposed to Protestant teaching, 
and from the human side, the reading of the Bible was 
the chief instrument in their conversion. 

We have a meeting in their home once a month, 
which is usually attended by some of the neighbors or 
at least by their children, from twenty to thirty often 
being present. 

The husband of the oldest daughter, although he had 
consented that she should be baptized, soon after com- 
pelled her to go to mass, and while she attends our 
meetings, she does not dare to take communion. The 
younger of the two received last year was married shortly 
after to a Roman Catholic before a Justice of the Peace, 
but her husband’s mother obliged him to be re-married 
by the priest. She still attends our meetings and com- 
munes also, and he sometimes attends a meeting. 

These people have never been asked to give, although 
I suggested when they were baptized that it would be 
well to set aside a tenth for the Lord’s work. I never 
ask for an offering in these meetings, but they fre- 
quently come to us at the close and offer 25 or 50 
cents out of their poverty, usually with the regret that 
it is not more. 





al as” 
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Another family is shown with their nine children (the 
young man in the doorway is only a boarder). © Their 
history is unusual, to say the least. 

The woman’s first husband disappeared more than 
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twenty years ago, within a year of their marriage, and 
has never been heard from. 

After a time she contracted a common-law marriage 
with her present husband; they would have been glad 
to be married, if only by a Justice of the Peace, and 
that might have been done by obtaining a divorce after 
seven years’ absence of her husband, according to the 
laws of Louisiana. But a man working for $1.10 a 
day, with a constantly increasing family, does not soon 
accumulate forty or, fifty dollars, which is needed for 
lawyer’s and court fees in order to obtain a divorce, 
so they went on as before. 

We held meetings in their home, first on one planta- 
tion and then on another, as they moved here and there. 
The man was not always good to his wife, and once, 
when he disappeared for a week, one little daughter 
said that she hoped he would not come back. He had 
the reputation of being very profane. I think, however, 
‘that he really wanted to be a- Christian, and was mak- 
ing a sincere effort to live right. 

Finally, by enlisting the interest of a Christian lawyer, 
we learned that by the law of this state, a deserted wife 
might file a petition, after a certain number of years, 
and if the facts were found to verify her claims, the 
district judge could grant an order for issuance of a 
license to marry. The lawyer prepared the papers 
without charge, and persuaded the clerk to charge no 
fee for the license. The necessary affidavits were ob- 
tained, the judge issued the order and, last year, in the 
presence of the elder and some members of the Thibo- 
daux Church, I married them, then I baptized them, 
receiving them into church fellowship, and then bap- 
tized their ninth child, a babe of six months! 

About that time, I asked the plantation manager, who 
had told me in 1924 that “Frank was a devil,” 
if he saw any difference in the man. “Yes,” he said, 
“he is much better,—he is one hundred per cent better!” 
In fact, the change in them both is very noticeable. 

One more feature of the work needs to be mentioned, 
the cemetery. From Thibodaux to Golden Meadow, 
more than fifty miles down Bayou Lafourche, the last of 
the settlements between here and the Gulf, there has 
not been a Protestant cemetery, although it is more or 
Jess thickly settled all the way. 

At last, however, we have obtained one, seventeen 
miles from Thibodaux, two miles below Raceland, paid 
for by the generous gifts of Ladies’ Auxiliaries in the 
Presbytery. It includes a full acre, fronting on the 





gravelled highway, and it was dedicated and the first 
interment made on the first day of May. 

This fills a need that sometimes has been keenly felt. 
I have been told of an instance where the priest refused 
to bury a child because the poverty-stricken father could 
only produce eleven of the fiften dollars demanded by 
the priest. 





There is, of course, work to be done among others 
than the Creoles, chief among which is the little Sunday 
school at Raceland. This is altogether in English. The 
vhotograph shows seven members of it, one family, whose 
mother has left the Roman Catholic Church and will be- 
fore long, I think, make confession of her faith as a 
Protestant. 

Lacking any other place of meeting, we have held 
this school for nearly three years in a private home, often - 
at considerable inconvenience to the family. We sorely 
need a place of our own, and if we had it, would be 
able to count on several who would like to come, but 
for various reasons will not attend while the school meets 
where it does at present. We have obtained and partly 
paid for a building lot on which we may build a chapel, 
and are now waiting to hear from some steward into 
whose heart the Lord has put the willingness to provide 
the money for it. 

Thibodaux, La. 


—_—— - 


Crime Among Immigrants 


Nearly every time there is a “crime wave” someone 
rises to say that it is due to the foreigners in this coun- 
try; in fact, the idea seems to prevail generally that 
there is an enormous amount of crime among immigrants. 
A discussion of this problem, based on careful study in 
a number of communities by the National Conference of 
Social Work, which includes representatives of all social 
organizations, does not bear out this contention. This 
conference has come to the conclusion that when allow- 
ance is made for the fact that immigrants are mostly 
young people, comparatively poor, live in congested dis- 
tricts, and do not get as much consideration from the 


courts as do Americans, the difference in crime is not 
so great. It has come to the further conclusion that, 
while some immigrant groups are given to the commit- 
ment of certain crimes rather than others, the danger 
does not lie so much in race tendencies as in the slow- 
ness of our education and assimilative processes. If 
this be true, and there is little reason to doubt it, it 
throws the burden of crime not on the immigrant but 
on the Americans and everything they stand for. If crime 
is to decrease, therefore, everyone must help and no one 
hinder—The Presbyterian Advance. 
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The Quest for Happiness 


AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN 


a dog raised in southern California, amidst civiliza- 

tion’s comforts. One day he and his master found 
themselves in the icy regions of Alaska. ‘There he ex- 
perienced, for the first time, real hardship; so much so 
that his very behavior began to tell. He was no longer 
that gentle, loving, obedient dog of sunny California 
that used to jump on his master whenever he approached 
the house, with the joy and love of a child for his par- 
ents. His master now noticed a suspicious nature and 
coolness. That made him uneasy. The dog, under the 
experiences of hardship, rebelled; and one night, having 
heard from afar the bark of the wolf, left his master. 
He had yielded to the call of the wild. 


Jee LONDON, in his “Call of the Wild,” tells of 


I recall this delightful story while reading the very 


readable and most interesting book, “The Island With- 
in,” by Ludwig Lewisohn. It is the story of four gen- 
erations of unhappy Jews. But one is at liberty to 
go farther, even to the days when the Son of Man 
walked through the streets of Jersualem, and one can 
number the multiplied unhappy souls until they reach 
into the millions. 


FIRST GENERATION: The author begins with 
Reb Mendel, the poor Melamed (Hebrew religious 
teacher) in old Vilna, “the Jerusalem of Lithuania.” 
There the quest for happiness began. The poor teacher 
gives up the teaching of Hebrew, deserts his spiritual 
heritage,—not because of an offer of a finer salary, but 
because of his having come into contact with the 
Haskala (enlightenment) Movement.. Having stripped 
himself of the past, heart-breaking though it was to his 
illiterate wife, Braine, and with an eye fixed on the ma- 
terial and social side of life, religion became a thing 
left behind. This has been, and is to this day, the 
experience of all who come into contact with Western 
civilization. Orthodox Judaism flourished and was at 
its height when its adherents were imprisoned and sur- 
rounded by ghetto walls. Just as soon as outside light 
creeps through its cracked walls, there is a shaking of 
the dead bones. The questioning period begins, and here 
orthodox Judaism fails completely. Hence its natural 
and gradual death. 


SECOND GENERATION: Ephraim, his son, gave 
up school at a very early age. He, too, followed his 
father’s ideas and aspirations, and turned to the ma- 
terial side of life, whole-heartedly. Having made good 
in the distillery business, he was rewarded with the 
daughter of his employer, with the understanding that 
after the wedding they were to settle in Germany, where 
business was much better and the social climb much 
easier. There in Insterburg, Hannah, his wife, saw 
to it that the Levi home (he had already changed his 
name to Levi) looked like a real German home. When 
Ephraim Levi desired a Hebrew teacher to come to his 
home for at least an hour each day to teach his boys 
enough Hebrew that they might be able to say Kadish 
(Prayer After the Dead) Hannah would not have it, 


saying, “I want Tobias to go to a gymnasium. Here. 


in Prussia, all Jews who want to go can go. You don’t 


have to bribe the director or anything.” (Page 48.) — 


So to a gymnasium Tobias went, and also to the Uni- 
versity of Koningsburg, where the climb socially began. 
And when one day his Jewishness was in the way of a 
career, he gladly consented to be baptized, and hereafter 
to be known as Justizrut Burghamer,—an alien to his 
people, a stranger among strangers. 


THIRD GENERATION: Jacob, the third son of 
Ephraim, not as bright as his brother, Tobias, and just 
as far from religious experiences, had to leave Germany 
because of a misbehavior. Here in the new world, 
(America), after many hardships, he became a promi- 
nent business man and was known as a German Jew, 
always thankful for the opportunities found here in this 
country. 


FOURTH GENERATION: His two children, 
Arthur and Hazel, attending the American schools and 
with no religious background or education, naturally 
saw no reason why they could not be united with their 
Christian neighbors, whether it be to attend a private 
school where the majority were Christian children; or 
to marry a young Catholic man, as Hazel desired, or 
the daughter of a Campbellite preacher, as Arthur did. 
The rebelliousness of Mr. Jacob Levi against the mar- 
riage of his daughter is quite natural even among such 
religionless Jews; and yet, the rebellious disposition 
of his children is equally natural, for have they not 
been brought up in the atmosphere of gross materialism? 
And has religion meant anything to them? In the 
words of Hazel: “Why shouldn’t I?” she flared up, 
“Henry loves me and I love him, and I feel the need 
of a religion, I do so. Well, no one ever taught me any 
here.” (Page 151). Hazel was kept from marrying 
the young Catholic man, but not so Arthur. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Knight, the daughter of a Protestant 
minister. His sister married a wealthy Boston Jew, but 
neither of them were happy. This unhappiness, the 
author implies, is because they lacked a spiritual appre- 
ciation of life. Their whole life was moulded and based 
on the materialistic philosophy—“I get wealth, I get 
all.” 

Thus far, we certainly agree with the author. Men- 
del, Ephraim, Tobias, Jacob, Arthur, and thousands 
upon thousands of other Jews have been, and will al- 
ways be unhappy, if theirs is a life without a religious 
experience. And it is, indeed, heart-breaking to know 
that our Jewish people of today, here and everywhere, 
are experiencing what the author pictures here. Isaiah’s 
description of Israel’s spiritual condition in his time 
holds good today. Says he: 


“My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 


hill; and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones 
thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built 
a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress 
therein; and he looked that it should bring forth grapes 
; What could have been done more to my vine- 
yard? . . . And now, go to; I will tell you what 
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I will do to my vineyard: I will take away the hedge 
thereof and I will lay it waste; it shall not 
be pruned, nor digged, but there shall come up briars 
and thorns.” (Isaiah 5:1-6.) 

But what is the remedy? Mr. Lewisohn makes his 
hero, Arthur, to sigh for a tradition. And through a 
meeting with a Chasidic, Rabbi Moses, he goes back to 
Judaism,-and enters into the field of philanthropy. 
The author advises all such souls to nourish their spirits 
on the wine of Jewish feeling and Jewish life. For a 
limited time, Arthur will be happy as he tries to help 
his suffering brethren in Roumania, but will he be so 
always? Will philanthropy, social work, and other 
humanitarian enterprises bring him that peace for which 
he has been yearning? It is our conviction that after 
Arthur comes back to America he will be just as hungry 
as he ever was. What Arthur needs in order to be 
happy,—what all the Arthurs need—is a genuine reli- 
gious experience, a going back to the old heritage. He 
cannot and will not find this heritage by going back 
to the religious habits and customs of his great grand- 


father Mendel. Why had Mendel given up his reli- 
gious heritage? Was it not because orthodox Judaism 
ceased to be an influence the very day that our fore- 
fathers rejected Him Who has been the very hope of 
our Nation? In other words, orthodox Judaism ceases 
to be a power in the life of man because its mission 
was fulfilled and drawn to a close at the time when 
Jesus of Nazareth, Israel’s Messiah, came? Orthodoxy, 
having rejected Jesus, becomes meaningless, hopeless, 
burdensome. Arthur, in going back to this heritage, will 
‘be just as miserable as he was when he was out of it. 
What our people need in order to find that which is 
lost, is to re-examine the trial of Jesus. The question, 
“What think ye of Christ?’ must be answered in posi- 
tive manner if our Jewish people, individually or as a 
race, are to be a happy people, a people with a rich 
heritage, and again become the messengers of God for 
all nations. 


That God may hasten the day, this day, is my prayer. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fair Play 


SvuE B. HALrey 








Home Mission Class, Young People’s Conference, Synod of Florida. 


¢¢] 0 ISN’T fair! It isn’t fair!” That’s the cry 

we hear from every quarter when a person is 

condemned without a hearing, regardless of the 
crime committed. Yes, there is one thing we always 
demand from the other fellow, and that’s fair’ play. 
But what about ourselves? Let’s stop a bit and think 
about it. Aren’t we “condemning without a hearing” 
when we approach our mission study period with a feel- 
ing of boredom, though we have not even read’one page 
of the book to be studied? 


Let’s pledge ourselves to “play fair” this year, and 
enter into the study with an open mind and an open 
heart, even as one class already has done. In fact, 
this class found the study of the current Home Mission 
textbook so interesting that after only a brief study not 
one failed to answer satisfactorily every question in the 
following test. 

No. 1.—Why do you think Rev. H. W. Mc- 
Laughlin was requested to write the book, 
“Christ and the Country People’? 
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No. 2.—Suppose you were equipped to serve 
only one group and yet had your choice of the 
various classes of people to be found in our 
rural and country sections, which one would 
you choose? Why? 

No. 3.—The three persons who possibly do 
the most lasting good in any rural community 
are the Christian schoolteacher, the Chris- 
tian doctor, and the Christian minister. Which 
of these three do you think has the greatest op- 
portunity in winning souls for Christ? Why? 

No. 4.—State briefly what, in your opinion, 
should be the main work or aim of any Super- 
intendent of Home Missions. 

No. 5.—Give one new truth you have learned 
in the study of this book, “Christ and the 
Country People.” 

Lack of space curbs the desire to publish all papers, 
but we want to give you a few samples and then chal- 
lenge you to read the book and try to give better answers 
if you can. 

——_Oo-—— 


Why do you think Rev. H. W. McLaughlin was re- 
quested to write the book, “Christ and the Country 
People” ? ; 

“T think he was requested to write this book, first 
because he is the most authoritative one on this subject 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S.; and second, because 
of the need for such a book. The whole nation is 
turning to a reconsideration of the social, economic, and 
religious conditions which affect farm life. The rural 
populations are in great need of religious training, and 
yet our Church seems to be blind to this unmet need.” 

—_)O-———_ 


Suppose you were equipped to serve only one group 
and yet had your choice of the various classes of peo- 
ple to be found in our rural and country sections, which 
one would you choose? Why? 


“My choice would be the tenants, because there are 
so many of them and yet so few Christian workers among 
them. We need more workers in that field, and that 
is the reason I would like it. Of course better help 
is needed in various other fields, but I believe that mis- 
sion work among rural tenants is the most needed. 
There is a great challenge for that work today, and I 
would: like to accept it—not just because it is a chal- 
lenge, but because the work is one to which we should 
give definite attention.” 


“T believe that work among migrants would be the 
most helpful and the most interesting. The people are 
continually traveling from one place to another and if 
you could give them only a small bit of the Light, they 
could easily pass it on to others in their travels, and 
do much good. These people would be the most in- 
teresting to work with, to me, because they come from 
all classes and races, and travel all over the United 
States. There is a large field open for this work, and 
it must be filled.” 


“If I could serve only one of the various classes of 
people to be found in our rural and country sections, 
my choice would be the Negroes. They seem to be 
the most needy of all classes to be found in the rural 
sections of our Southland, though little is being done 


to meet this need. Many races look down on the Negroes, 
and yet their soul is as white as ours in the sight of 
God, and Christ’s command was to teach all people, 
regardless of the color of their skin.” 


“J would prefer to serve the white land owners in 
the country, for they are the best people to be found any- 
where. The nation depends upon them to supply their 
needs—whether for food, clothing, or men. Therefore, 
this class of people is the most important of all the 
American people; and in serving them you are serving 
many others.” 

—————_(I-——— 

The three persons who possibly do the most lasting 
good in any rural community are the Christian school 
teacher, the Christian doctor, and the Christian minis- 
ter. Which of these three do you think has the greatest 
opportunity in winning souls for Christ? Why? 

“T think the teacher has the greatest opportunity for 
doing Christian work. She comes into close contact 


_ With the children and if she can gain their confidence, 


as a Christian teacher should be able to do, she can 
get them to follow her in living a Christian life; and 
through the children she can possibly lead their parents 
to the church. Also, if she is of the best Christian 
character, she can be of great influence throughout the 
whole community for the people will look to her fon 
guidance in many ways.” 


“If I had my choice I would rather be a minister, 
because I think they are better prepared than others te 
teach people the Word of God. And because of this 
preparedness, a minister is better able to carry out our 
Lord’s command to preach the gospel to all men every- 
where.” 


“T think the alarming need for qualified country doc- 
tors is of particular importance. As a Sort of family 
advisor, it is necessary that the really useful country 
doctor should be a man of Christian character. If he 
has this prerequisite, coupled with adequate training, 
there is no computing the debt of the countryside to such 
a man.” 

———_O-———- 


State briefly what, in your opinion, should be the 
main work or aim of any Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions. 

“Tt is impossible to state definitely, I think, the exact 
work that one holding this great position should do. 
Anything that God commands to be done in the Home 
Mission Field the Superintendent should see that it is 
done, if not by self by others. The Superintendent’s 
work should especially be one of direction, organiza- 
tion, and personal supervision.” 

——O-- 


Give one new truth you have learned in the study of 
this book, “Christ and the Country People.” 


“T have learned the need_of the country people for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. Also, that there are more 
country people in our Southland than any other one type. 
They are the backbone of our nation, and we should 
see that the country people are adequately given the 
Christian religion so that our nation can prosper under 
righteous conditions.” 


“I have learned that there is a great field open in 
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or rural Southland for those who would give their lives 
to Christ. I know that we need trained workers to help 
the country people without whom our cities would be 
in a sad state of affairs, for we depend on the country 
people for our food and clothing. It is up to us to 
return their services to us by sharing with them the 
things that God has blessed us with.” 


“T can. frankly say that I have learned many valuable 
truths from this study. I have learned above all, I 
think, the one truth that the study is designed for, and! 
that is the crying need for talented Christian ministers, 
doctors, ‘lawyers, teachers, bankers and others to enter 
Home Mission fields.” 


“In this study I have learned just how needy the 
country people are and how many ‘everday things’ they 


really need and don’t have. I have often heard sad 
stories about neglected country sections, but I always 
thought they were a bit exaggerated. I don’t doubt 
them now, since I have studied this book. 


“T have already volunteered as a home missionary. — 
Many people have said to me, ‘Why not be a foreign 
missionary? ‘There are plenty of workers here at home.’ 
And sometimes I have wondered about that, and thought 
perhaps I should go as a foreign missionary. But 
since being at the. Conference I have learned that work- 
ers are needed in the homeland. I am fully convinced 
now that I will go as a home missionary, and will do 
all in my power to help win our own people here at 
home for: Christ.” 


Atlanta, Ga. 





The Mary Bouton Memorial Chapel, Farner, Tenn. 


Rev. B. M. Larson 
Superintendent, Knoxville Presbytery 


at Sweetwater, Tenn. has for a long time felt that 

gifts and service contributed for the spiritual 
and moral training of the people in the Southern high- 
lands would bring large returns for the Kingdom. In 
this conviction she has maintained an abiding and 
sympathetic interest in the mountain mission work of 
the Presbytery of Knoxville, with particular reference 
to the Bachman Memorial School and Home at Farner, 
Tenn. 

Being desirous of establishing a fitting memorial to 
the memory of her mother, she naturally looked to this 
field for the establishing of such a memorial. She suc- 
ceeded in interesting her brother and her own sons in 
the matter of such a memorial. How better honor the 
memory of a sainted mother who gave herself in quiet 
devotion and service to her home and her children than 
to erect to her memory a chapel within whose walls 
there would be a daily assembling of boys and girls, 
young men and young women to read together the Word 
of God, to fellowship with one another and with their 
God in the ministry of prayer, from whence there should 
spring a constant and abiding influence contributing 
vitally to the spiritual and moral training of these young 
people? Hence, the children and grandchildren of Mrs. 
Mary Bouton determined to honor her memory in the 
erection of the Mary Bouton Memorial Chapel for the 
use of the Lynn Bachman Memorial School and the 
Jonathan Waverly Bachman Memorial Home at Far- 
ner, Tenn. 

On careful investigation it was found that at but 
little additional expense dining-room facilities for these 
institutions could be provided in the basement, or rather 
semi-basement, underneath the chapel. Consent was se- 
cured from the donors of the chapel to thus - secure 
dining-room facilities. These two units, the dining- 
room on the first floor and the chapel on the second 
floor, are being constructed of brick and conerete and will 
be practically fireproof. Architecturally, the building is 
that of the early English or Colonial period. 

The total cost of construction approximates $18,000. 
The building Committee is receiving consideration in 


Mie JULIA B. GILMAN, a member of our church 





prices of materials, concessions and donations which 
will enable them to complete the structure for $15,000.00. 
Of this amount, $11,550.00 is being furnished by the 
donors of the Mary Bouton Memorial Chapel, thus for 
an additional expenditure of $3,450.00 the dining-room 
will be secured and so relieve the congestion in the 
present dining-room facilities. Funds for the memorial 
chapel have begn provided and Presbytery has guaran- 
teed the completion of this building without indebted- 
ness by placing in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
Building Committee funds in the amount of $3,450.00. 
However, in doing so there was a tremendous drain upon 
the funds in hand of the Home Mission Committee to 
apply on providing equipment for the institutions at 
Farner. Hence, the Committee announces itself as being 
in a receptive mood in respect to funds being directed 
to it to apply on the securing of added equipment. Any 
gifts for this purpose may be sent to Rev. B. M. Lar- 
son, Treasurer, Athens, Tenn. and should be indicated 
for equipment at Farner. 

In the securing of this building in which are located 
the two separate and distinct. units, the Mary Bouton 
Memorial Chapel and the Bachman Dining Room, there 
is the realization in part of the dream of those who have 
through the years been intimately identified with the im- 
portant work of the two institutions at Farner. A definite 
forward stride is thus made which encourages the hope 
that additional strides may be made possible at some — 
near date. 

Further immediate equipment needs are the erection 
of a boys’ cottage for the Home and the providing of 
an adequate church plant which shall be commensurate 
with the opportunity and privilege which is offered to 
the Church of extending the Kingdom of God into the 
heart and life of the boys and girls in the Home, the 
students of the School, and hundreds in the community 
and environs who may be influenced for Him through 
adequate equipment, utilized in a spirit of devotion and 
efficient service, supported with the consecrated gifts of 
His people, and held up by a constant faith and con- 
tinual prayer. 

Athens, Tenn. 
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Bible Studies In Personal Evangelism 


B. K. TENNEY 


Kittie M. SHANDS 


[Eprror’s Nore:—This concludes the series of five studies. 


Three were published in the September issue. 


These studies may be secured free, in convenient form from Educational Department, Room 613, 101 Marietta 


Street, Atlanta, Ga.] 


LESSON IV 

The Message of Personal Work, or. “John 3:16.” 

The purpose of this lesson is to bring the worker 
anew face to face with cur need and the need of our 
fellow-men for that which Christ purchased with His 
own blood. 

“Tis the message of salvation, 
From God’s own Holy Word.” 
I. THE PROBLEM. 
a. All of us have sinned. Rom. 3:23; Rom. 3:10; 
Eccl. 7:20; Isa. 53:6. 
b. Not to believe is to be condemned. John 3:18. 
ll. THE PLAN. 
a. Proposed. 
1. God has provided salvation for us because 
He loves us. John 3:16; Rev. 3:20; Jer. 
31:34. 
2. His Son, Christ Jesus, died for us. I Peter 
2:24-25; Luke 19:10; Isa. 53:6. 
3. There is no other way or hope of salvation. 
Acts 4:12. 
b. For our acceptance. 
1. God asks us to believe on His Son. Acts 
16:31; Isa. 55:7; John 6:47; John 1:12. 
2. God asks us to confess our faith in word 
and deed. Rom. 10:9, 10; Matt. 10:32, 
33; Acts 2:47; Jer. 50:5. 
III. THE RESULTS. 
a. Peace. Rom. 5:1; Rom. 8:6; John 14:27; 
16:33; Acts 10:36; Phil. 4:7. 
b. Privilege of living for Him. Rom. 12:1; Heb. 
32:1, 2: 2: See. 30:51; Tied. -135-20, 21; 
Phil. 1:21; 3:12. 

It is suggested that in connection with this lesson the 
first Scripture passage in each group be memorized, thus 
giving a short outline of the plan of salvation. 

“T gave my life for thee, 

My precious blood I shed, 
That thou mightest ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead; 

I gave, I gave my life for thee, 
What has thou given for me?” 


LESSON V 
The Personal Worker Meeting Objections, or “Clearing 
Away the Mists.” 
The purpose of this lesson is to suggest some ap- 
propriate Scripture for meeting the most common objec- 
tions which often loom large in the minds of those who 
might be brought to Christ. 
“Open my eyes, that I may see 
Glimpses of truth Thou hast for me; 
Place in my hands the wonderful key, 
That shall unclasp, and set me free.” 
I. Iam not good enough. Luke 15:18, 20-24; Matt. 
9:12, 13; I Tim. 1:15; Isa. 1:18; Luke 19:10; 
Titus 3:5; Rom. 10:12; John 6:37. 
II. I am good enough already. Jas. 2:10; John 
3:18; John 3:3; John 8:24; Jer. 17:9; Matt. 
12:30; Luke 18:10-14; Matt. 5:20; I Sam. 
16:7; Luke 16:5. ea 
III. Inconsistent Christians. Rom. 14:12; Matt. 7:1- 
5; Rom. 2:1-3; II Cor. 5:10; Rev. 20:15. 
IV. I am not yet ready to become a Christian. Isa. 
55:6; II Cor. 6:2; Prov. 27:1; Luke 12:19, 
20; Matt. 24:44; 25:13; Jas. 4:13-14; John 
12:35. 
V. I will have to give up too much. Ps. 84:11; Rom. 
8:32; I John 2:15-17; Mark 8:36; Matt. 
6:33; Pe. 1:1, 23.5. jemm 1:4. 
VI. I fear ridicule. Prov. 29:25; Mark. 8:38; Matt. 
§:10-12; I Peter 4:14; Phil. 1:29; Rom. 8:18; 
Acts 5:41; II Cor. 12:10. 
VII. I am afraid of failure: Luke 22:31, 32; Ps. 
84:11; Isa. 41:10-13; 40:29-31; I John 5:4; 
I Peter 1:5; I Cor. 10:13; Phil. 1:6; II 
Thess. 3:3; Jude 24. 

VIII. I cannot understand the Bible. I Cor. 2:14; Rom. 
11:33; I Cor. 13:11, 12; Ps. 119:18; Jas. 
1:5; Job 34:32; John 5:39. 

IX. Intellectual difficulties. John 7:17; I Cor. 2:14; 

John 20:30, 31; II Cor. 4:3-4. 
“The Kingdom that I seek 

Is Thine; so let the way 
That leads to it be Thine, 

Else I must surely stray.” 





“RELIGION is the only force in the world that I have ever heard of 
that does actually transform the life; and the truth of this transformation 
is to be found all over the world and is multiplied and repeated as Chris- 


tianity gains fresh territory in the heathen world.”—“Weodrow Wilson.” 
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One Result of Organized Kindness. Colonial Presbyteria n Church, Dalias, Texas. Geo. T. Reynolds writes to the 


Home Mission Committee, “This is 


the result of your splendid cooperation.” 


Organized Kindness 


SAMUEL LOovE Loomis, D. D. 


HE wonderful thing about New York’s welcome to 
£ Colonel Lindbergh, as we saw it last June, was 

not the vastness of the crowds, not the boundless 
enthusiasm, nor the flags, nor the blizzard of flying 
paper, nor the hero’s name spelled in smcke across the 
sky; but the chief wonder lay in something written 
plain upon a million faces, and that thing was happi- 
ness. We know very well the everyday look on those 
faces, how many are dull, are coarse, are bored, are 
weary, are sad, are anxious, are lonesome. Not a few 
are hard, bitter, greedy; and almost every one more or 
less self-centered. A really joyful face in the crowd 
is exceptional. Very astonishing, then, appeared that 
universal gladness. It was like a sudden burst of sun- 
shine streaming down a sullen street, which transforms 
it all from mud color to ruddy gold. “Is this really 
New York?” we said. “Do all these smiling faces actu- 
ally belong to our sombre citizens?” 

Yet, the reason for that surprising glow of pleasure 
is not hard to find. Forgetting, for the moment, our- 
selves and our troubles, we were all intent upon the 
young adventurer. He was a fine fellow; he had done 
a valiant deed; he was our own and we were mighty 
proud of him. So, watching and cheering as he passed 
by, our hearts went out to him with great and genuine 
kindness. But to be kind is to be glad. There is no 
such sources of happiness as the simple outgoing of the 
heart from one human to another. 


And the same magic has constantly attended our flyer 
from the memorable night of his landing at LeBourget 
down to the last of his visits in the Latin American cir- 
cuit; kindly interest everywhere and everywhere a con- 
sequent glow of sincere happiness. If he had done 
nothing more than to pour out upon the people this 
broad and pleasant stream of gcod will, Lindbergh 
would be a great benefactor. 

But why is it so agreeable to be kind? There can be 
but one answer. The heart of man was made for kind- 
ness. To be kind is to be one’s truest, highest self; to 
be kind is to be natural; and conformity to one’s own 
nature spells happiness. 

“Tt droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


When unkind things occupy our minds they are aliens: 
a morbid growth which brings excitement, burning de- 
sire, soreness and inward smart; but never peace, never 
genuine gladness. 

We believe that there is vastly more kindness in the 
world than most people think, though much of it goes 
masked. Look for instance, of all places, into a crowded’ 
subway car. A workman in toil-stained clothes is giving 
his seat to a tired woman; a Jewish girl offers hers to 
a white-haired man. A young mother enters with a 
baby in her arms. Not for a moment is she permitted 
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to stand. An unlucky lady breaks her necklace; the beads 
fly everywhere. Instantly the masks come off and a 
dozen smiling neighbors are helping to gather up the 
scattered pearls. What kindly folks one meets in his 
touring; the man who comes to your relief when your 
car breaks down; the woman who shares her lunch with 
you, when you are half famished; the stranger who goes 
out of his way to show you the route. We can never for- 
get the fine courtesy we have known on the part of humble 
people in England, European peasants, and peons of 
Porto Rico. 

There is nothing like trouble to bring out the warmth 
of human hearts. “It seems,” said a wounded dough- 
boy, “as if all the goodness in the world was coming 
to the top.” Sickness and distress tell a man how rich 
he is in friends. Every flower that goes to the house 
of mourning is eloquent with healing sympathy. The 
larger and loftier one’s humanity, the warmer is his 
heart. In the cross and passion of Him who was of all 
men and most human, loving kindness rises to sub- 
limity. As Samuel Stennett, Christian poet of the eight- 
eenth century, puts it: 

“Majestic sweetness sits enthroned upon the Saviour’s 
brow.” 

The normal flow of kindness with its consequent hap- 
piness is apt to be prevented by hindrances of several 
sorts. The commonest of these is the habit of being 
self-centered. Most of us mean to be kind, and are, 
when we happen to think of it; but our own affairs are 
usually so engrossing that we fail to notice the needs 
of the other man. Shyness is another hindrance. We 
hesitate to be as kind as we should like, for fear our 


attentions will be unwelcome. Still another is ignorance. 
We do not understand our neighbor; have not enough 
imagination to put ourselves in his place. But the 
greatest of all obstacles lies in our own essential and 
inevitable weakness. Those points where human need 
is sorest are usually far away, beyond our reach; and 
the troubles are often so vast that even if we were at 
hand and eager to help, our utmost endeavor would be 
not a drop in the bucket. So, we are fain to go no 
further than to sigh “Poor things! God help them!”— 
a form of kindness that is genuine enough, but abso- 
Jutely ineffective; doing no more to relieve human sor- 
row than the flicker of heat lightning to mitigate the 
darkness of a stormy night. 

Now, this worst obstacle has been overcome by the 
modern plan of cooperative kindness. When a gigantic 
flood sweeps its pitiless way down the Mississippi, in- 
undating thousands of square miles and driving people 
from their homes by hundreds of thousands, we no longer 
fold our arms in unavailing sympathy, but put our dol- 
lars together, millions of us, and by the help of good 
Red Cross, we provide food for the hungry, clothing for 
the naked, shelter for the homeless, seed for the sower 
and bread for the eater. 

Of all forms of mcdern cooperative kindness, the very 
noblest is the missionary movement. It goes deepest 


into the heart of human trouble, it supplies the fullest 
and most enduring relief. It gives scope and opportunity 
for the finest fellowship in service, it brings the highest 
joy, the largest and most lasting satisfacticn. 
The American Missivnary—A pril 1928. 
New York City. 





The Fields Are White Unto Hassan 


Rev. H. M. WILSON 


NE living in the Buchanan County, Virginia, field 
observes these facts: First, a noticeable indif- 
ference to the Church and its work; second, a keen 

prejudice against any special evangelistic effort; and 
third, an approximate 90% above twelve years old out 
of Christ! However these facts in themselves challenge 
us to a sane educational evangelism. There are large 
numbers of children in the majority of homes. They 
are capable, earnest children. They are scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd. So it is a vital question, 
“What will be the future spiritual life of this group 
of mountain people?” 

Our efforts to make the answer to this question what 
it should be are along the following lines. First, we 
want to secure sympathetic, consecrated help, in order 
that a minister will not have to spread himself over so 
much territory as not to be felt anywhere. The hope 
is to have as soon as possible another permanent 
minister in the Knox Creek field so we might be 
able to reach out into the caves and help those who 
need Christ most. There are calls for several Sunday 
schools and many other places that need them. In the 
second place, we want to promote the Daily Vacation 
Bible School work. That work in the past has benefited 
more people than any other work that has been done. 
In one school there were twenty persons (mostly adults) 





Rev. and Mrs. H. 
M. Wilson, Home 
Mission Workers 
in Buchanan Co., 


Va. 





who signified their desire to turn from sin unto God 
through Christ. Many of the children are without re- 
ligious training in their homes and the D. V. B. S. 
meets that need in part. The children are eager to learn 
of Christ and they are looking to us for the Sunday 
schools and the D. V. B. S. We must not fail them, 
for Christ would not. 

Hurley, Virginia. 
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Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life 
FRANK Mason NorTH 

Where cross the crowded ways of life, The cup of water giv’n for Thee, 

Where sound the cries of race and clan, Still holds the freshness of Thy grace, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, Yet long these multitudes to see 

We hear Thy voice, O Son of man! The sweet compassion of Thy face. 
In haunts of wretchedness and need, O Master, from the mountain side 

On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, Make haste to heal those hearts of pain; 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, Among these restless throngs abide, 

We catch the vision of Thy tears. O tread the city’s streets again 
From tender childhood’s helplessness, Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 

From woman’s grief, man’s burden’d toil, And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, Till glorious from Thy heaven above, 

Thy heart has never known recoil. Shall come the City of our God. 

—Selected. 


— 


The Spice Box 


. What Slogan is proposed for the women during 


Home Mission month in November? 


. What Program is proposed based on this Slogan? 


(See article in Woman’s Department, “‘What the 
Women Can Do.’’) 


3. Can you outline the suggestions made to pastors? 


To Men? To Women? To Young People? 


. What is the present day challenge to evangelism? 
. What is the challenge to Christian relations? 
. What is the challenge to prayer and faithful testi- 


mony? 


. What is the challenge to Christian Stewardship? 

. What is the challenge to cooperation and unity? 

. How has Home Missions affected Foreign Missions ? 
. What has Home Missions already accomplished in 


evangelism ? 


. Name three Home Mission accomplishments in 


work with foreign-speaking people. 


. Where does the poet, Dr. North, find Christ in 


the world? 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


20. 


What method of evangelism is found most effective 
among the French-speaking Americans of Louisi- 
ana? 

Why is the securing of a cemetery of real value to 
home mission work among the French-speaking 
people in Louisiana? 

Why are modern Jews so often unhappy? What 
does Mr. Kligerman think is required to make 
them truly happy? 

How did the Chapel at Farner, Tenn. come to be 
built ? 

What are the immediate needs of Lynn Bachman 
Memorial School ? 


. Outline the plan of salvation briefly given in “Bible 


Lesson IV. 


Studies In Personal Evangelism.” 


. Is the immigrant chiefly to blame for crime in 


America ? 


What pageant has been prepared for Home Mission 
purposes this Fall? What poster? 


A Pageant 
“Along the Highway of the King’ 


You will want to order at once the new pageant, 


“Along The Highway of the King,” which was written 
especially to follow the study of the Home Mission text 


book, “Christ and the Country People.” 


The pageant 


has but five characters, Graduate, City, Town, The 


Open Country, and Seer. 


These are simply costumed, 


and the presentation requires little stage space or prop- 
erties. Copies are free. Write The Educational Depart- 






ment, Room 613, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 








Why Not Send for Your Posters? 


Don’t you like an attractive poster? Of 
course, you do. Then write at once for the 
new Home Mission poster, “Power In Your 
Hand.” It is attractively done in black and 
green and carries a real message. Put up 
several in your Church. Free for the asking. - 
Write Educational Department, Room 613, 101 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 











Read it! 


The article “Fair Play” may help you teach the Home Mission Class. 
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e Presbyterian Church in the United States 
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JANIE W. McGAUGHEY, Assistant Editor 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Woman’s Greatest Gift 


REV. ROSWELL C. LONG 


The greatest gift that woman can “ie 
make to her church, her community, 
her God, is the gift of a Christian 
home. The home is woman’s golden 
opportunity, her rich privilege, her 
solemn responsibility, her peculiar 
stewardship. Unless she has sold her 
ecclesiastical birthright and despised 
her heritage, the Presbyterian Church a 
holds that the maintenance of the 












employed, allowing no idleness. She 
prepared for future needs. She was 
wise and kind. She helped the needy. 
She transacted business in her own 
right. She was pious. The climax of 
the Bible portrait is in the reward that 
comes to her. Her children recognized 
| her as a good mother, and her husband 
A appreciated her worth as his helper 











— 


Christian home, as evidenced in the “tamily Altar,” 
is the paramount essential in the maintenance of an 
adequate spiritual life in the Church. If the light of 
the gospel is to shine through the Church to the utter- 
most parts, then it must shine bright at home and in the 
home. The delightful work of lighting the fires and 
keeping them burning around the hearthstones of Pres- 
byterian families is given and accepted as woman’s 
greatest work. 

“Housekeeper” is ssneltnen name for “Steward.” It 
is a glorious occupation, and a most worthy life-calling, 
which properly accepted develops the woman into a 
“home-keeper.” What would the world do tcday but 
for the godly home-keepers of the nations? Out from 
the houses that have been made into homes by Chris- 
tian mothers has come a steady stream of ministers, mis- 
sionaries, business men, bankers, merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers and leaders who through their lives 
and their works eternally pay tribute to the greatest 
gift that woman can make to the world, the Christian 
housekeeper, home maker and Christian home. 


No PLeA For Equat RicHts, But ACCEPTANCE OF 
PARTNERSHIP 

Out in the field of education, politics, statesmanship, 
and even in the Church we hear a great deal about equal 
rights for women. But there is no need for such a 
plea within the sacred precincts of the Christian home. 
In the thirty-first: chapter of Proverbs there is an in- 
teresting portrait of a godly woman, and God’s appro- 
bation and hearty commendation of her. She was 
partner with her husband. She was industrious. She 
taught her household industry, kecping them profitably 


and partner in life. That must have 
been a wonderful home in which she lived and which 
she was instrumental in achieving. 

It might be well to sound a warning against the sub- 
stitution of organization, community projects, church 
machinery, budgets, programs and goals for the high 
and holy tasks assigned to the home and the oppor- 
tunities offered in the Christian home for the exercise 
of the talents of the women of our Church. We need, 
not less zeal for exacting programs, but more zeal for 
family prayer; not less zeal for organization, but more 
zeal for the orderly development of spiritual life in 
the home! Not less zeal for the exaltation of pulpit 
performance, but more zeal for private and family de- 
votion; not less zeal for orderly machinery, but more 
zeal for proper motivation; not less zeal for budgets 
and percentages, but more zeal for emphasis in the home 
on the worship of giving. Nothing in the Church or 
community can take the right of spiritual primacy from 
the home, woman’s divine and pre-eminent domain, and 
her thrilling challenge to leadership. 

Luther said, “The hearth is the center of religion, 
and it is more often the mothers than fathers that keep 
the fires burning there.”” No money value can be placed 


on the woman in the home as she teaches there the~- 


character-building virtues of love, loyalty, orderliness, 
cleanliness, purity, confidence, sympathy, courtesy, kind- 
ness, obedience, helpfulness, courage, thrift, reverence 
and religion. Her price is indeed “above rubies.” Let 
us honor her and “give her the fruit of her hands” as 
she accepts and occupies this sacred stewardship of 
housekeeper and home maker in a day when the Chris- 
tian home is besieged by enemies of righteousness. 
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HE following questions suggest the supreme im- 
T portance of the Christian training of the children 

in the home, and an answer to each question places 
the responsibility for this training upon the mother or 
that one in the home to whom there has been committed 
the sacred trust of child-training. 

This questionnaire was prepared by a consecrated 
Christian mother and used most effectively at the in- 
spirational meeting of her Auxiliary last January, when 
the subject was “The Youth of our Church’. It may 
prove suggestive to some Auxiliary member as she plans 
for the October program, the subject of which, according 
to our Year Book is: “The Christian Home.” After 
many of the questions, there is some thought given in 
parenthesis which is suggestive of answer or comment 
on the question. The Scripture verses read in connec- 
tion with the questions are’ most appropriate. 

Are You A Mother? What is Your Answer to These? 

The Scripture Basis: Deut. 6:4-7; Prov. 22:6 


1. Do we ask God from the first to guide us in our 
children’s training? (Read “A Mothers’s Stew- 
ardship,” quoted below.) 

2. Do we ask God to use them in His service? (Dedi- 
cation through baptism.) 

3. Do we take time to talk with God about our own 
lives and theirs? (Too much hurry and nerve 
strain.) Do we have a real love in our- hearts? 
Patience ? 

4. Do we take time for God to talk to us? 

5. Do we read the Bible and pray with them? 

6. Do we have a Family Altar in our home? 

7. Do we read and play with them and try to enter 
into their realm of thinking? 

8. Do we discipline them? 

9. Do we make a “confidant” of our children? (Get 


the child to tell you the happenings of the day.) 

10. Do we make home attractive and happy,—a place 
where our young people love to be and love to 
bring their friends? 

11. Do we set the right example for our children? (Par- 
ents cannot make a home more religious than 
themselves.) Do they look up to us—respect us? 

12. Do we teach them to love God and know Him? 
Do we help them te see God through nature? 


on 


A Questionnaire 


Christian Training 
in the Home 


14. 


se 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 
20. 








Se 


3. Do we train them to think it their privilege to at- 


tend all Church services? 
or send them? 

Do we teach them more worldly things than spiri- 
tual? (Parties—socially popular—financial 
success.) What is our ambition for them? 

Do we make a “pal” of them? (Advise with them— 
go with them places—walks, etc.) 

Do we always know where they are? 

Do we train them to spend the Sabbath Day aright? 
(If we do that, we are spending it aright. No 
studying, parties, etc.) 

Do we teach them to “give” systematically) to the 
Lord ? 

Do we select a church college for them? 

Do we cooperate with youth? (Times have changed.) 
Do we understand them? 


Do we bring them 


A Mother’s Stewardship 


Mrs. Lowry BowMAN 


Dear Master, of no gold am I possessed; 

No wonder-working talents have been mine; 

No lands to yield their first fruits to be Thine; 
No flocks from which to offer Thee the best. 


No gold, no talents, flocks, or bounteous lands— 
But happiness, a home, and love and health, 
A son and daughter, these are my great wealth, 
These I received in trust from Thy blest hand. 


And these I hold as sacred in Thy name— 
Through these, Lord, may I ever honor Thee, 
And may my stewardship perfected be, 
Acceptable to Thee, and without blame. 


In all the riches Thou hast given me 

May Thy great Name be fully glorified. 

And may I, Father, have but lived and died 
An honest steward, faithful unto thee. 





“Character is caught rather than taught.” 
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SOME SCRIPTURE MESSAGES ON STEWARDSHIP 
GOD THE GIVER OF ALL THINGS: 
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“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights.” Jas. 1:17. 
“What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” I Cor. 4:7. 


“A-man can receive nothing, except it have been given him from heaven.” 
John 3:27. 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” John 3:16. 


OUR CRY OF THANKSGIVING: 


“Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits.” Psalms 68:19. 
“What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me?” Psalms 


116:12. - 
GOD’S ANSWER: 


” “Go ye into all the world 
THEREFORE: 


Of love of God and man; 








“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all they heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Mark 12:30, 31. 

“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest.” 

“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


“IT have a stewardship entrusted to me:” 


Of worship of God, which involves obedience to Him; 
Of prayer to God, who has all power; 
Of the Giving of myself, my service and my substance; 
Of witnessing for God in all the world. 
“Stewardship is the trust which God commits to us to use all that we have 
and are for promoting the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Thou shalt 


ye are witnesses unto me.” 











J. W. McG. l 








Some Calls to Prayer for October 


S WE this month of October enter upon the last 
A six months of our Church year, let us pray that 

God will richly bless every endeavor of ours to 
serve Him and to help extend His Kingdom. 

Let us pray that our Auxiliary Rally Day may be 
mightily used to rally our forces together that each of 
us may find her task and faithfully do it. 

As we study “The Christian Home” this month, Jet 
us pray that God will use the program in a real way 
for His honor and glory. How we do need Christian 
homes! 

For our Home Mission study classes let us pray very 
earnestly that our eyes may be opened to the call of 
the “rural multitudes’ and to God’s command to wit- 
ness for Him in the homeland. 

(Text Book: “Christ and the Country People,” by 
Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin.) 

Let us pray that the Stewardship studies may be 





largely used to open our eyes to the vital relationship 
of Stewardship and Missions, and that each of us may 
become a good steward of the great tasks that face us. 
(Stewardship devotionals included in the Leader’s Helps 
to the study book.) 

As we face important issues in our country’s life this 


fall, let us pray for God’s guidance in all things and. 


for a loyalty of all God’s people to the principles of 
right. ‘ 

Let us pray for our Synodicals, most of which have 
their meetings this month. 

Let us pray that our Auxiliary motto: “I must be 
about my Father’s business”, may be the dominating 
purpose in the life of every member and that we shall 
delight always to seek first the things of Christ’s King- 
dom. 

JANIE W. McGAucHEYy, 
Director Spiritual Life Department. 
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What the Women Can Do 


E. B. PAISLEY 


to ask me to write a brief article for the Women’s 
Department setting forth what the women can do 
for Home Missions in November. 

When I was in the Theological Seminary it was my 
duty to do some research work in the Minutes of the 
Foreign Mission Committee from 1861-1916. I was 
struck with the frequency of such a resolution as the 
following: ‘Since we are in serious need of funds, be 
it resolved to ask the Female Benevolent Societies to do 
all in their power to relieve our distressing situation.” — 
And apparently these Female Societies never failed to 
respond. Nor will they fail. It is with perfect con- 
fidence that “I write unto you knowing that you will 
do even beyond what I say.” 

The General Assembly this year adopted the following 
report: “It is our conviction that the importance of 
Assembly’s Home Missions is greater this year than 
ever in the life of our Church. Your Committee is 
anxious that this great department of our work shall 
be soberly considered in every Presbytery and church, 
not in a casual and perfunctory manner, but prayerfully 
and earnestly.” 


What can the women do to advance this Church-wide 
interest? Let me give you a SLOGAN and a PRO- 
GRAM. The Slogan is, “All Steadily Pull Together ;” 
and let the first letter of each word in this slogan give 
you the Program. 

“A” stands for Ask and Attend. Let every woman 
attend each meeting that is called in the interest of 
Home Missions, and ask that the following meetings be 
called. First, ask your pastor to preach November 11th 
or 18th on Home Missions, and be there to hear him. 
Ask for and attend your Church School of Missions. 
Ask for and attend the special meeting of your Woman’s 
Auxiliary when the special Home Mission Program is 
given, “Keeping the South a Good Place in Which to 
Live.” And if a Home Missionary speaks in your 
church, be present to hear him. 

“S” stands for Study, and how you women have done 
that! Now help to spread this splendid habit to your 
whole church by promoting the Church School of Mis- 
sions. Mr. Grant writes, “The Church School of Mis- 
sions is a tried and successful method of mission study 
whereby the whole church studies intensively 
for a given number of days or weeks under the lead- 
ership of the pastor, the missionary work of the Church, 
with the church officers, the Sunday school, the young 
people’s Societies, the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Men- 
of-the-Church all participating.” 

For the Church School of Missions this Fall, Dr. 
McLaughlin has prepared the text for adults and young 
people, “Christ and The Country People.” Write to 
the Educational Department, Room 613, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., for suggested courses for the children, 
and for the pamphlet, “The Church School of Missions,” 


Mie JANIE McGAUGHEY has been kind enough 





written by Mr. E. D. Grant and telling how to conduct 
this school. 

“P” stands for Pray. Let every woman pray earnest- 
ly for Home Missions during the month of November, 
especially. In the Prayer Calendar beginning with 
November first, you will find a guide for your praying. 
November 1-10 is devoted to Stewardship, so vitally 
connected with Missions. And the items for November 
11-30 give comprehensive suggestions for praying: for 
the whole Home Mission Task. Pray for the Committee, 
the secretaries, the workers, the work, the people yet 
unreached, the home church, our nation, and the com- 
ing of the Kingdom here on earth. Pray for a witness- 
ing Church, pray for more consecrated young workers, 
and pray that we may support them in the work with 
a generous offering of our means to the Lord. 

“T” is for Testify. Every Christian should be en- 
gaged in missionary work. To be Christian is to be 
missionary.' Is it too much to ask that every woman 
during November seek earnestly to lead one soul to 
Christ? Find a way to testify of your Saviour’s good- 
ness to someone who knows Him not. If every woman 
in our Church would do that, then indeed would we 
have a great Home Mission revival. 

“G” stands for Give. There are three things which 
I ask you to give for Home Missions. First, I ask you 
to give self-sacrificially of your money. The work is 
held back because of lack of funds. There are open 
doors, and there are consecrated workers. Your money 
can supply a missing link in the chain. This you can 
do. The Assembly has authorized a self-denial offering 
for Assembly’s Home Missions during November. Then 
give yourself. Give yourself to prayer, to study, to 
testimony, to care for the work. Take time to sit down 
and write some home missionary whose name and address 
you have in the Prayer Calendar, and tell them of your 
care for them. Then be willing to give your son or 
daughter, if you have one and the call comes to him or 
her for mission service. Give these to Him. 

Let this be your Slogan—“All Steadily Pull To- 
gether.” And let this be your Program—Attend, Study, 
Pray, Testify and Give, and we shall have a great Home 
Mission season. Write to the Educational Department, 
Room 613, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., for: 

The Church School of Missions—E. D. Grant. 

Suggested Courses for Children—Free. 

Special Program, “Keeping the South a Good Place 
to Live”—Free. 

Pageant, “The Counry Church”—Free. 

Leader’s Help for teaching “Christ and the Country 
People”—15 cents. 

Get your text, “Christ and the Country People,” by 
Dr. McLaughlin from The Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Arkansas. 
Price—$.50. 
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Rally Day in the local Auxiliaries 
| Program subject: “The Christian Home”. 





ture. Extra copies 3c. 


Study Period—Home Missions and Stewardship. 


Prepare for Church Paper Week 














Events in the Auxiliary Calendar for October 


Special dramatization for program: “Fireside Reflections,”—sent with Year Book litera- 
Attractive invitation cards (50c per 100). 
Text Book: “Christ and the Country People”, by Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin. 


(See Home Mission department Sept. SuRvEy for outline of this book by Dr. Paisley.) 
Stewardship is presented in six devotionals by R. C. Long, included in “Leader’s Helps” (15c). 


HW 





(Order from Auxiliary Office) 
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The New Building at Kwangju 


ECAUSE of the generous birthday offering made by 
B the women of the church last year, two new units 

have been added to the Jennie Speer School for 
Girls, Kwangju, Korea, enlarging the usefulness of this 
school. The final report on the birthday offering was 
$56,481.56. 

Mr. D. J. Cumming, in writing of the new buildings 
says: 

“Just a little over a year ago work was begun on the 
new administration building, Winsborough Hall. We 
can now report not only its completion and occupancy 
but the erection of the new gymnasium with its shower 
room, the grading of a splendid playground and athletic 
field with its protecting wall, the classic gates and the 
landscape gardening in front of the main building, the 
new system of sanitation and water supply for the dor- 
mitory, the gate-house now being erected, and the wash- 
room planned and to be immediately constructed. 

“One may say that it ought to be a good school to be 
in such a plant. And it is a good school. Of the present 
enrollment of one hundred and eighty-six pupils, fifty- 
nine are high schools girls, and of these fifty-one are 
Christians, about 87 per cent. Of the eight teachers now 
assigned work in the high school six of them have 
required government qualifications and five of them are 
teaching the subjects in which they are so qualified.” 


Field Day at Kwangju Girl’s School 


When sending the picture of the field-day exercises 
held at Kwangju on May 18, Mr. Swinehart writes as 
follows: 

“The pictures of these field-day exercises should prove 
of specia] interest to the women of the church since it 


is their generous contribution in the Birthday Offering 
that makes this splendid plant possible. 

“Thousands of people attended these exercises, and 
at times the spacious grounds were taxed to provide com- 
fortable accommodations for all who came. 

“It is a far cry for Korea of even fifteen years ago 
when girls of high-school age were seldom seen in 
public, and then to be huddled along like frightened 
little fawns, to the young Korea of today with these 
same girls developed physically until they were able to 
endure the strain of about sixty-five field events in one 
day’s program. 

“T doubt if the women of the Church will ever know 
how good an investment they have made through their 
Birthday Offering of 1927.” 


Forget Them Not 


Forget them not, O Christ, who stand, 

Thy vanguard in the distant land. 

In flood, in flame, in dark, in dread, 
Sustain, we pray, each lifted head. 

Exalt them over every fear, 

In peril come Thyself more near. 

Thine is the work they strive to do; 

Be with Thine own, Thy loved, who stand, 
Christ’s vanguard, in the storm-swept land; 
Their foes so many, they so few. 


—Selected. 
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The picture at the top shows the Winsborough Building, while the lower view gives us the Field Day exercises 
and the new Gymnasium. Both buildings were made possible by the 1927 Birthday Offering. 
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The Arkansas Colored Conference 


ANABEL MCLAUGHLIN, Secretary of the Conference 
(All thirteen conferences for colored women, planned for this past summer were held as scheduled, and 
splendid echoes have come from all of them. An interesting and full account of one of these conferences has 
come to the office, and we are glad to pass on a part of the article to the Survey readers. It is full of helpful 


suggestions as to the possibilities of this vital phase 


HE third conference for Colored Wcmen, spon- 
sored by the Arkansas Synodical, was held in the 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, from June 

23 to 29, under the leadership of Mrs. J. W. Parse, of 
Batesville. Among those who had a share in making 
this a most valuable conference were: Mrs. J. W. Wil- 
son, Arkansas’ new Synodical President; Mrs. J. H. 
Fuller, of the State Christian Board of Missions; Mrs. 
J. G. Jackson, of the Baptist Woman’s Board; Mrs. 
John Page, who talked on “The Influence of a Chris- 
tian Home”; Dr. Chapler, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church (North), who d@lighted his audience with 
a chalk talk on “Think,” and other speakers mentioned 
below. 
THE DEVOTIONALS AND VESPERS 

The morning devotionals of the conference were in 
charge of one of the delegates, a high school teacher of 
the city. Her messages were well planned and most 
helpful. The vesper services were also in charge of 
one of the delegates, a graduate nurse, who is doing 
a wonderful work in an Episcopal Mission for colored 
children. os 

SoME SpeciAL FEATURES 

The worship period of the Sunday school was ably 
presented by Mr. W. K. Spillman, Director of Religious 
Education in Arkansas, and Mr. Moore, of the Chris- 
tian Church, spoke on the value of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School. Several delegates asked permission to 
visit and study methods in a union Bible School being 
held under the supervision of Mr. Spillman. 

Mrs. T. J. Newman brought a strong message on 
“The Evils of Mortaging the Future,” or Procrastina- 
tion. Other speakers were: Mrs. John Hunter, a mis- 
sionary to Japan; Judge Emerson, who gave an address 
on “Christian Character’; Mr. Paul Kemper, who 


of our work.) 


gave an impressive temperance address; and Mr. McKin- 
non, of our Africa mission, who gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on his work. The last evening, the delegates pre- 
sented a pageant written by Miss Carrie Lee Campbell. 

We were most fortunate in having again this year 
Florence B. Williams, who is connected with the State 
Board of Health. She spoke each morning and con- 
ducted a question box which opened up helpful discus- 
sion. The leaflet “Some Objectives for Colored Confer- 
ences,” brought out many and varied activities being 
carried on by the Parent-Teacher Association and Social 
Welfare workers in promoting health clinics, playground 
activities and civic improvements. 

This year all students attending the normal, which 
was being held in the college, were required to take 
Bible, so the Bible class, taught by Mrs. H. N. Street, 
was made up of not only the conference delegates but 
the normal students and a number of ministers in the 
Divinity School. It was estimated by the president of 
the institution that Mrs. Street reached between three and 
five hundred of his race. 


Hanp CraFt TAUGHT 

Each afternoon an enthusiastic class in sewing was 
held. The lessons included adjustment and care of the 
sewing machine, how to make plain and French seams, 
plackets, pockets, etc. Canning, laundry work, cleaning 
and pressing was demonstrated; also rug-making was 
taught. 

It was voted by the Synodical workers and all the 
fifty-one delegates present that this was the best of the 
three conferences held. Those attending the conference 
promised to do all they could to help fill the building 
next year and better still to put into practice the many 
things they learned at this conference. 





Men’s Program 


(Continued from page 597) 


SUGGESTIONS 
To THE PRESIDENT: _In a great many churches October 
is the first month of really constructive work. The 
officers should have very definite ideas to present to 
the Council. It would be wise, perhaps, to talk to each 
one personally and see if he has outlined a program. 
There should be a high tide of enthusiasm at this 
meeting if the winter is to be successful. Remind the 
Chairman of Stewardship Department that he will be 
responsible for the November program. 
To THE LEADER: The aim of this program is to help 
each man to see clearly that Home Mission work is 
something in which he is constantly and vitally in- 
terested. You will find excellent help preparing this 
program in your leaflet, “The Work of the Depart- 
ment Chairman in the Men-of-the-Church, Department 
II—Missions,” pages 2-4. This you have or can get 
from the Department of Men’s Work. Read it care- 
fully. ‘T'wo pamphlets have been prepared by the As- 
sembly’s Home Mission office especially to help the 
two speakers. These are, “What Do You Mean ‘Home 





Mission Work’?” and, “Why I Must Do Home Mis- 
sion Work.” Get these in time from Mr. E. B. Paisley, 
Room 613, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
give them to your speakers. The Educational Secretary 
at the above address will be glad to help you in any 
way. , 

TO THE SPEAKERS: The success of this program will be 
measured by your success in getting the men to think 
of Home Mission Work in terms of their own experi- 
ence and interests. Read the pamphlets which have 
been prepared especially for your help. Present the 
ideas given there in a conversational manner, as if you 
were talking privately to a friend. The leader of 
the discussion must study carefully the suggested 
questions that he may be able to guide the discussion 
into definite channels. Try to hold those who speak 
to brief and helpful statements. 


For further information write Mr. E. B. Paisley, Edu- 
cational Secretary, Executive Committee Home Missions, 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CHURCH-PAPER WEEK 














November 4-11 








Subscribe’ §~Christian Observer 


$3.00 a Year Louisville, Ky. 








The General Assembly placed its approval 
on the plan for holding “Church-Paper Week” 


in the month of November, and the Woman’s 


Auxiliary in each congregation is requested to 
make an Every-Home Canvass for the purpose 
of persuading each family to subscribe for and 
read a church paper. 


The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of 
the amount collected from each new subscriber 


_to be used for any church cause you may 


select. 


No commission is allowed for the collection of renewals. 


Please make your plans for an every-family 
canvass in your church. 


























Special Annuity Fund 


This plan is recommended to all who, de- 
siring to make a gift to the Foreign Mission 
Work of the Church, feel it necessary to re- 
ceive a fixed income on the gift during life. 
Contracts may be made by one or more per- 
sons, the Annuity to continue until the de- 
cease of the survivor of the donors. 


The rates are based on the amount and 
the age of the donors and there is no more at- 
tractive proposition in the way of investment. 


Address all correspondence to 


EDWIN F. WILLIS, Treasurer, 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States > 
P. O. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 
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